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‘Collusion’ 
Seen Under 
Ike’s Plan 

By Willard Shelton 


For the first time since he pub- 
licly denounced and blew up the 
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Kennedy-Ives bill of 1958, La- 
bor Sec. James P. Mitchell went 
before the Senate Labor subcom- 
mittee to defend the’ Administra- 
tion’s alternative labor-manage- 
ment proposals and ran into a 
storm of criticism. 

Under pressure from Chair- 
man John F, Kennedy (D-Mass.) 
and Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.), 
Labor Dept. Solicitor Stuart Roth- 
man conceded at one time that Ken- 
nedy might have a point in arguing 
that a provision of the Administra- 
tion’s Goldwater bill could have the 
effect of preventing picketing by an 
honest union when an employer 
and a racketeer had entered into a 
“sweetheart” labor contract. 

Mitchell later revised Rothman’s 
concession to leave the issue in 
doubt. 

Both the Kennedy - Ervin bill, 
sponsored by .a large majority of 
Democrats, -and the Goldwater- 
Administration bill, sponsored by 
Old Guard Republicans, would deal 
with major areas of labor-manage- 
ment abusés by laying down exten- 
sive reporting procedures for un- 
ions and certain reports from man- 
agement. 

The Goldwater bill, however, 
would go beyond the Kennedy- 
Ervin bill to prohibit most if not 
all organizational picketing and 
secondary boycotts. 

Mitchell has repeatedly argued 
that any “reform” bill that did not 
heavily restrict organizational pick- 
eting and boycotts would be insuf- 
ficient to meet the needs. 


‘Invitation to Collusion’ 
if Kennedy, in a statement circul- 
ated during Mitchell’s testimony, 
bluntly charged that the Goldwater 
bill constituted in its language “an 
open invitation to collusion between 
corrupt employers and labor rack- 
eteers.” 

He said it would “restrict the 
rights of honest members to picket 
a racket shop,” to “request their 
employer not to handle racket-shop 
goods,” to “oust a dishonest inter- 
national officer” and to “obtain an 
election in areas presently under a 
jurisdictional ‘no-man’s land.’ ” 

The effect, he declared, would 
be to encourage “labor racket- 
eering while denying honest un- 
ions their best weapons” and to 
impose “dangerous: restrictions 
on the workers’ traditional legiti- 
mate rights of free speech and 
peaceful bargaining.” 

In testimony a week earlier, 
AFL-CIO Législative Dir. Andrew 
- Biemiller had denounced pro- 


CLEVELAND’S FIRST all-union department store—Bailey’s— 
signs new contract with the Retail Clerks and the Office Employes. 
Seated, left to right, are Pres. Cecil B. Dunlap of RCIA Local 880 
and Ervin H. Engel, manager of the Bailey stores. 
OEIU Intl. Rep. J. M. Sleeth and RCIA Local 880 Sec.-Treas. 
William A. McGrath. (See story Page 2.) 
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~!Two AFL-CIO unions in the 


Standing are 


From 45 to 76 in a Year: 


—in January 1959. 


‘Substantial’ Surplus 
Labor Areas Jump 


By Saul Miller 
More than half of the nation’s major employment areas reported 
a substantial labor surplus—unemployment exceeding 6 percent 


The latest report of the Labor Dept.’s Bureau of Employment 
Security, listing 76 of 149 major job areas in the over 6 percent 


jobless category, contrasted sharply ®— 
with the less than one-third—45 
areas—in the same classification 
in January 1958. ‘ 

It showed some slight improve- 
ment, however, over the 83 areas 
listed by the department as having 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Los Angeles—More than 700, 


even councils were merged into 
ion of Labor, AFL-CIO. 


excessive unemployment in Novem- 


os Angeles Merger 
ives Unity to 700,000 


000 trade unionists were brought 


to a single organization at impressive ceremonies here when 


the Los Angeles County Federa- 


The new federation, among the largest in the United States, is 


Omposed of six former AFL 
ouncils and the former Greater 
0s Angeles CIO Council. 

Albert T. Lunceford, secretary- 
reasurer of the former CIO coun- 
il, was named president; Thomas 
Ranford, president of the Los 
ngeles AFL Central Labor Coun- 
il, president emeritus, and W. J. 
passett, secretary-treasurer of the 
FL council, chief executive offi- 
er. 


There are 32 vice presidents, 22 


from the former AFL and 10 from 
the former CIO. A sergeant-at- 
arms, and four assistants also were 
named. 

Peter M. McGavin, assistant to 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
presented the merged federation 
with its charter, declaring: 

“We expect this merged or- 
ganization to provide the utmost 
(Continued on Page 4) 


ber 1958 and the 89 areas reported 
in July 1958. 

Of the entire list of 149, BES 
reported only three with low 
unemployment. Seventy others 
were classified as areas with 
“moderate labor surplus,” indi- 
cating unemployment ranging 
from 3 to 6 percent. 

The bureau reported also that 
183 smaller areas were classified 
as having unemployment of 6 per- 
cent or over. 

The report supplied new evi- 
dence of continuing and in some 
places chronic unemployment de- 
spite apparent pickups in other sec- 
tors of the economy. 

Ewan Clague, commissioner of 
labor statistics in the Labor Dept., 
took note of the joblessness situa- 
tion in a recent speech in Washing- 
ton, declaring that “unemployment 
will not be reduced to prosperity 
levels until the end of the year.” 

On the basis of the seven areas 
dropped from the substantial 
labor surplus category between 
November and January and of 
interviews with employers on 


future job prospects, BES fore- 
cast a pickup in employment in 


| Intl. Union—is scheduled to take 


| | perworkers. 


5,000 insurance workers. 


5 Insurance Unions Reach 
2A ereement 


Bien International to 
ite 35,000 Workers 


insurance field have announced 


igreement to unite as a single labor organization representing over 


Final action on the merger of the Insurance Agents Intl. Union 
and the Insurance Workers of America into one union—to be 


known as the Insurance Workers® 


place at conventions in Chicago 
the week of May 25. 

. This will be the second merger 
of autonomous international unions 
since the AFL-CIO came into be- 
ing nearly four years ago. In 
May 1957, two internationals in 
the paper industry merged to create 
the United Papermakers and Pa- 


Announcement of the agreement 
on the insurance groups’ merger— 
first to take place between white- 
collar unions—was made by IAIU 
Pres. Georfe Russ and IWA Pres. 
William A. Gillen. They declared 
in a joint statement: 

“We are extremely gratified that 
a fair and equitable agreement has 
been arrived at to create one great 
union for insurance agents and 
workers. 

“We feel that this will produce 
the kind of fundamental har- 
mony envisioned in the merger 
of the AFL and CIO and bring 
to all insurance workers the op- 
portunity to organize into one 
strong union in order to bargain 
collectively and effectively with 
their various employers.” 

Final details of the agreemént 
were worked out by committees, 
culminating weeks of intensive dis- 


Guild Wins 
$1 Million 


Severance 


New York—The Newspaper 
Guild of New York has won a 
four-year fight for nearly $1 mil- 
lion due 315 members who lost 
their jobs when the old Brooklyn 
Eagle ceased publishing in March 
1955. 

Announcement of the victory 
was made by Guild Vice Pres. 
Thomas J. Murphy; Sec.-Treas. 
M. Michael Potaker; and Guild 
Counsel H. Howard Ostrin. 

Prof. W. Willard Wirtz of North- 
western University, who served as 
the court-appointed arbiter, made 
the award in the union’s favor after 
weighing voluminous testimony 
taken at hearings here last summer. 

He upheld the claims of the 
315 Guildsmen for severance, 
vacation and unpaid overtime 
and holiday pay, but denied that 
they were also entitled to pay in 
lieu of notice of dismissal. Wirtz 
held that the Eagle employes 


(Continued on Page 2) 


By Don 


operation for thousands of victim 


’ (Continued on Page 11) 


Union Volunteers Aid 
Winter Flood Victims 


Gregory 


Columbus, O.—Organized labor donated its muscle to the 
American Red Cross in an emergency surplus food distribution 


s of disastrous mid-winter floods. 


With hundreds of trade unionists volunteering their services 
through the AFL-CIO Community Services network, more than 


50 tons of food were handed out’ 
to families temporarily driven from 
their homes by the rising waters. 

In charge of the entire emer- 
gency food distribution operation 
was Joseph H. Mohler, one of two 
full-time AFL-CIO-CSA staff rep- 
resentatives here. Backstopping him 
were teams of 60 volunteers a day, 
recruited from_the Auto Workers, 
Steelworkers, Machinists, Paper- 
makers and Paperworkers and the 
Glass Bottle Blowers. 


_ Federal Food Used 
Largest distribution of the sur- 
plus commodities—obtained from 
the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture and 
released to the Red Cross through 
the Ohio State Welfare Dept.— 


the first three months of 1959. 


. 
4 
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project here. More than 33,000 
pounds of food was given to needy 
families in a two-hour period by 
the trade union volunteers. 

Scores of trucks and union 
crews were mobilized by Mohler 
to carry out the tailgate distribu- 
tion of such basic commodities 
as butter, cheese, milk, corn 
meal and flour. The 
operation continued for a week 
after the flood waters receded 
from near-record levels. ‘ 

As the surplus food distribution 
program went on, hundreds of 
other CSA _ volunteers donated 
their services to the Red Cross in 
its post-emergency rehabilitation 
program in communities through- 


was in a low-cost federal housing 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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_ president emeritus, having served 


LABOR’S ROLE in the fields of health, welfare and recreation currently is under discussion in a se- 
ries of regional training institutes held by AFL-CIO Community Service Activities at five Ameri- 


can universities. 


University ‘of Michigan. 


Above, educators and CSA representatives confer between sessions at Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Mich., where three institutes were held in cooperation with the 
Left to right are: Charles Odell, director of the Auto Workers’ retired 
workers’ department; Fred K. Hoehler, Jr., associate director of Michigan State University’s labor 
and industrial relations center; Grace Smedstad, CSA staff representative, Chicago; Julius Rothman, 
CSA national staff; Larry Rogin, director, labor education and services, University of Michigan. 


Cleveland Store in 
Union Shop Contract 


Cleveland—Two unions here are celebrating their new contracts 


with the four Bailey department 
union agreements—by opening a 


stores—first in the city to sign 
drive to bring in new business. 


Retail Clerks Local 880 and Office Employes Local 17 have 
coined the slogan “Be Union—Buy at Bailey’s!” in a campaign 


urging union members to spend® 
their dollars at a union store. 


Local 880 Pres. Cecil B. Dunlap 
said his union will use radio, tele- 
vision, newspapers, direct mail and 
handbilling of union plants to urge 
Cleveland workers and their fami- 
lies to shop at Bailey’s, 4 

The initial contract, which 
runs for three years, provides 
wage increases of $2 to $8 a 
week the first year, with addi- 
tional increases totaling $4.50 a 
week for the second and third 
years. It also provides paid sick 
leave, a liberalized vacation 
schedule and employer pay- 
ments for a health and welfare 


program which will be _ insti- 
tuted, 

Both contracts provide for the 

union. shop. 

The company’s mankger, Ervin 
H. Engel, said management be- 
lieves “the new benefits embodied 
in the two agreements will reflect 
in ‘higher standards of service to 
the consumer.” 

Signing. of the contract was 
hailed by the RCIA as “a significant 
breakthrough for trade unionism 
in the downtown department store 
field” in Cleveland. 

The OEIU called it “the first 
step in an accelerated program to 
bring the benefits of trade union- 
ism to all employes in this field.” 


ILGWU Sets Nationwide 


Severance Pay Goal 


New York—Pres. David Dubinsky of the Ladies Garment Work- 
ers predicted that all ILGWU members will soon be protected by 


Severance pay. 


Dubinsky said the union will demand establishment of severance 
funds in all of its current negotiations. He said the goal is a 


nationwide fund financed by em- 
ployer contributions totaling $10 
million a year. 

The ILGWU president spoke 
at ceremonies marking payment of 


Herman Winter Dies; 


Former Bakers Head 


Kansas City, Mo.—Herman 
Winter, president emeritus of the 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers 
and a member of the AFL and 
AFL-CIO Executive Council for 
more than 10 years, died in a hos- 
pital here after a long illness. _ 

He served on the executive 
councils from September 1947 to 
December 1957, when the. AFL- 
CIO convention expelled the BCW 
because of corruption in its leader- 
ship. At the time he was BCW 


as president from 1943 to 1950, 
Earlier he had been elected to 10 
terms as president of Kansas City 
Local 218, which he had joined 
in 1902, 


the first severance checks to 60 
members of Local 105, which 
pioneered the garment industry’s 
first severance pay clause in 1956. 
A total of $18,372 in benefits were 
paid to 60 union members under 
a provision granting them a week’s 
pay for every year of employment 
when a firm goes out of business. 
Since the Local 105 contract 
was signed, Dubinsky said, 275,- 
000 of the union’s 440,000 
members have been covered by 
severance pay agreements. 
Immediate goal of the union, 
Dubinsky declared, is the nego- 
tiation of severance pay clauses 
in the blouse industry, where con- 
tract talks are now going on, 
and in the cloak industry contract 
which will be reopened shortly. 
Local 105 Manager Martin L. 
Cohen told the gathering that Du- 
binsky had played “a decisive part” 
in the negotiation of the pioneering 
severance pay clause 3 years ago. 


Canadian Churches 
Plan to Aid Jobless 


Montreal, Que.—With un- 
employment in Canada at its 
highest since the depression, 
Cardinal Paul-Emile Leger 
has ordered special monthly 
collections in Montreal Cath- 
olic churches to provide 
funds for construction proj- 
ects intended to put the job- 
less back to work. 

In a pastoral letter he de-- 
scribed unemployment as a 
“terrible affliction.” 


Appeals Court 
Backs NLRB 


On Schisms 


A landmark decision of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board which 
helped National Biscuit Co. em- 
ployes to break away from the ex- 
pelled Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers has been upheld by the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The decision was one of the first 
statements of the NLRB’s “schism 
doctrine,” which holds that an exist- 
ing contract does not bar a repre- 
sentation election when there has 
been an authentic split within a 
local union and at the international 
level following expulsions of an af- 
filiate by the AFL-CIO. 


When the American Bakery & 
Confectionery Workers was char- 
tered by the AFL-CIO after ex- 
pulsion of the BCW, locals at 
several National Biscuit plants 
switched to the new union. The 
ABC petitioned for representa- 
tion elections at these plants. 


The BCW opposed the election 
request before the NLRB, claiming 
that the master contract it then had 
covering all National Biscuit plants 
served as a bar to individual plant 
elections. 

The labor board, however, held 
that the schism had unsettled the 
bargaining relationships and or- 
dered elections in plants at Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; At- 
lanta and Philadelphia. 


BCW tried to halt the elections 
through a suit brought in the 
U.S. District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but the action 
was dismissed and the elections 
were held. The appellate court 
decision upheld the lower court’s 
ruling and thereby confirmed the 


aka" Rosntinic Rotiow bonlr a 


Prosperity Needs 


Purchasing Power 


A “continuing and rapid” increase in consumer purchasing 
power based on higher output, more jobs and rising sales is neces. 
sary to produce prosperity in 1959, the AFL-CIO has declared, 
A.slow improvement in any of these areas will not solve the 
problem of putting the nation’s economy on a full employment. 


full production basis, federation re- 
searchers warned in the latest issue 
of Labor’s Economic Review, pub- 
lished by the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Research. 

“The Communist threat to the 
free world and our way of life is 
much too great to permit such 
wastefulness or complacency about 
the slow economic growth of re- 
cent years,” the Review said. 

‘Answer to Prosperity’ 

Only a substantial increase in 
consumer purchasing power and 
sales based on “increasing wages 
and salaries and a relatively stable 
price level and govefnment poli- 
cies to encourage economic growth 
and to meet defense and public 
service needs” holds the answer to 
prosperity, it maintains. 
Noting the pickup from the 
1957-58 recession that took place 
between May and December of 
1958, the Review said that it fell 
short of solving the “persistent 
problem” of an economy operating 
at below capacity. 

The Review warned that the 
labor force .will increase sub- 
stantially in 1959 with “several 
hundred thousand additional 
young people looking for jobs”; 
that productive capacity is being 
expanded and modernized, pro- 
ductivity is rising and the econ- 
omy’s ability to prodyce more 
goods is increasing. 

Analyzing the other factors ex- 
erting important pressures on the 
economy, the Review declared “in 
the months ahead mich less push 
is expected from the federal gov- 
ernment than in the past year,” 

| Capacity Still Idle \ 

At the start of 1959, it went on, 
about 22 percent of productive ca- 
pacity was still idle and a “sub- 
stantial rise in business investment 
cannot be expected immediately.” 
It added: 

“The needed continuing and 
sharp rise in sales must come, 
therefore, mainly from the con- 
suming public.” 

The main cause of the 1957- 
58 recession, the Review said, 
“was a lack of balance between 
the economy’s growing capacity 
to produce more goods and serv- 
ices and its lagging ability to 
consume. 


ment’s tight money policy. -Also, 
there was the government’s at 
tempt during the first 10 months 
of 1957 to .cut defense spending 
and sharply to reduce the place. 
ment of defense contracts.” 

At the recession’s low point, the 
volume of total.national output: had 
declined to the level. of the first 
half of 1955; industrial production 
had fallen to the level of the fall 
of 1954; the number of non-farm 
jobs had dropped back to where 
it had been in mid-1955; and aw 
erage weekly working hours ig 
manufacturing were cut back to 
where they had been before World 
War II. 


2 Insurance 
Unions Set 
Merger Date 


(Continued from Page 1) 
cussion. Pending approval of the 
respective general executive boards, 
separate conventions of the two 
unions and the unity convention 
of the amalgamated organization 
have been scheduled for the week 
of May 25 in Chicago. 

Merger discussions between 
the IATU and the IWA began 
back in early 1955—prior to the 
formal merger of the AFL-CIO. 
At that time, joint legislative 
programs were adopted and a 
code of non-interference in each 
other’s organizational efforts was 
agreed upon. 

Since that beginning, coopera 
tion between the two unions has 
grown steadily. By late 1958, a 
rough outline for merger had been 
worked out but disagreement on 
one basic issue—the question of 
voting at conventions—produced a 
temporary stalemate. 

‘At that point, the two unions 
appealed to AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany for guidance. Meany’s 
suggestions, Russ and Gillen indi 
cated, served in breaking the dead 
lock and allowed a resumption of 
the talks. 

The agreement provides that the 
president of the new union will 
come from the [ATU and the seo 
retary-treasurer will come from the 
IWA. In addition, the IAIU will 


“Added to this underlying cause 
of the recession was the govern- 


name two international vice presi 
dents and the IWA three. 


The Economy: Operating 
Far Below Its Capacity 


original NLRB decision, 
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THE ABOVE ESTIMATES of output and productive capacity for 
major materials show that about 22 percent of industrial capacity 
was idle at the end of 1958. Since productive capacity is continuing 
to increase, industrial output will have to rise about 15 percent 
in 1959 to result in high level general activity, at approximately 
90 percent of capacity. These estimates of productive capacity and 
output are for major industrial production. They include strategi¢ 
hard and soft goods industries and indicate output-capacity rela 
tions for U.S. industry as a whole, 
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Strike at Port Arthur: 


Gulf ‘Featherbedding & Charge 
Knocked Down by Oil Union 


Denver—The Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers have sharply refuted management chara that 
a week-old strike at the Gulf Oil Corp.’ 8 sprawling Port Arthur, Tex., scfinery involves a dispute 


over “featherbedding. ~ 


The union, scoffing at the charge, pointed out that there are fewer wires employed ‘at Port Ar- 
thur than there were 10 years ye and that the plant’s output has nevertheless soared 50. percent in 


that same period. 
~ More than 4.500 OCAW mem- 
bers walked off the job at Port Ar- 


thur Jan. 28, when the company | 


sought to make-three major con- 
tract changes as its price for meet- 
ing an industrywide pattern of a 
5 percent wage increase—first to 
be granted by the nation’s giant oil 
producers since. May 1957. 


The pattern was set by the Sin- |. 


clair Oil Corp., only producer with 
which the union negotiates a com- 
pany-wide agreement. The wage 
boost, averaging about 13.5 cents 
an hour, has spread to the indi- 
vidual plants of most other major 
producers. 


Although only wage increases 


New York Tug 


| were open’ for bargaining this 
year, Gulf proposed changes in 
three contract clauses. Two 
deal with job assignments and 
the third involves arbitration of 
disciplinary cases. A union 
spokesman said all three clauses 
have been a part of the OCAW 
‘contract with Gulf at Port Ar- 
thur for the past 10 years. 

The company insisted on_alter- 
ing the contract to permit the as- 
signment of union members to any 
work without regard to job classi- 
fication. It also demanded the 
right to assign supervisory work- 
ers to jobs normally handled by 
skilled craftsmen. - 

With regard to disciplinary cases, 


Crews 


Strike in Wage Fight 


New York—Four thousand tugboat workers walked off their jobs 
here Feb. 1 after rejecting a management proposal calling for a 
two-year wage package adding up to 21 cents an hour. 

Members of Local 333, United Marine Div. of the Maritime 
Union, turned down the offer, made by the Marine Towing and 


Transportation Employers Associa-% 
tion. It called for an immediate 
14-cent hourly hike and an addi- 
tional 7 cents effective Feb. 1, 
1960. : 
Local 333 had asked for an 
across-the-board boost of $1 an 
hour. Negotiations were being 
conducted under a wage-reopen- 
ing clause in the four-year contract 
that ended a 36-day strike in 1957. 
The pact expires Jan. 31, 1961. 
The walkout curtailed the move- 
ment of fuel oil into the nation’s 
largest city and slowed the arrival 
and departure of ocean-going ships. 
Although the strike halted the 
movement of 400 tugboats and 
barges, the NMU ‘provided 
crews for tugboats needed to aid 
in the sailing of one Navy air- 
craft carrier and the docking of 
another carrier and a Navy troop’ 
transport. The action is in line 


with an agreement negotiated 


between the union and the De- 
fense Dept., according to Capt. 
Joseph O’ » president of -Lo- 
cal 333. 

New York’s Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner immediately stepped into 
the dispute, summoning ‘represent- 
atives of both sides to conferences 
at City Hall in an effort to work 
out a settlement to end the walk- 
out. Also sitting in on the sessions 
were representatives of the Federal 
Mediation & Conciliation Service. 

Wagner quickly réactivated his 
Emergency Fuel Coordinating 
Committee, which was formed two 
years ago to help meet fuel oil 
shortages resulting from the 1957 
strike. City Administrator Charles 
F. Preusse, committee chairman, 
said the city’s supply was in better- 
than-normal shape since dealers 
stockpiled fuel in the week pre- 


ceding-the walkout. 


11 Bell Affiliates Agree 
With CWA on Pensions 


In an atmosphere which union officials described as “a meeting 


of minds,” 


the Communication Workers have reached agreement 


with 11 Bell Telephone affiliates on improved pension benefits 


for 156,000 workers. 


Bell officials also assured the union that the pensions of nearly 


50,000 retired workers will be re- 
computed under the new formula. 

Full contract negotiations have 
been completed at Northwestern 
Bell, covering a five-state area, and 
at the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
Agreement on wages, vacations, 
pensions and job classification was 
reached soon after the signing of 
the Wisconsin. Telephone Co. 
agreement—the first concluded in 
CWA’s 1959 round of negotiations. 


The- Northwestern contract, . 
covering more than 18,600 work- 
ers, provides $1 to $3. weekly 
increases for operators and cleri- 
cal employes and $2 to $5 for 
plant craftsmen. 

Workers will receive a fourth 
week of vacation after 30 years of 
service, following the pattern set 
in the Wisconsin negotiations. In 
addition, telephone workers in 29 

were moved into higher 
wage brackets. ~. 

At Illinois Bell, 7,500 employes 
Outside Chicago will receive $1.50- 


to-$3 raises plus the other contract 
benefits, 


The pension formula negoti- 
ated by the union—the first 
change in the Bell retirement 
system made through union ne- 
gotiations—enables employes to 
compute their pensions on the 
basis of their 5 best years of 
earnings, instead of a 10-year 
period. The minimum benefit 
was increased $15 a month for 
those retiring at 65 and $10 for 
those retiring at an earlier age. 


Agreements to put the new pen- 
sion formula into effect have been 
negotiated with Southern Bell, 
covering 56,000 workers; AT&T 
Long Lines Div., with nationwide 
coverage of 22,000 employes; the 
four Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone companies in the District of 
Columbia, Maryland, Virginia and 
West Virginia, a total of 25,500 
workers; Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., 15,000 
employes; the traffic department of 
New Jersey Bell, 8,650 workers; 
and Bell Laboratories, 1,600 work- 
ers, 


Lment meted out by management. 


| six weeks of intensive instruction 


the company would restrict . an 
arbiter to a finding of guilt or inno- 
cence, and deny him the. right to 
pass on the propriety of the punish- 


An OCAW spokesman here-said 
the effect of the two management- 
demanded contract changes - on 
work assignment. would be - to 
weaken the entire system of job 
classification, destroy craft lines, 
and eventually lead to the elimina- 
tion of a number of jobs. 

Gulf issued a statement in which 
it said it would not back down on |: 
its demands, declaring “the issue 
trahscends-the cost.” It saw as the 
issue “whether this corporation or 
any corporation shall hand over to 
organized labor the right to dictate 
how a refinery shall be operated.” 

The Port Arthur refinery, which 
normally processes some_ 275,000 
barrels of crude oil a day into 
gasoline, lubricating oil and fuel 
oils, is-one of the half-dozen larg- 
est in the United States. In addi- 
tion to the 4,500 striking OCAW 
members, it employs some 1,500 
supervisory and technical workers. 

Meanwhile, the union was in- 
volved in a smaller walkout at the 
Great Northern Oil Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., where 250 OCAW mem- 
bers ‘struck when the company 
sought to~ tie contract clause 
changes to the pattern wage boost. 
The union charged the company 
with trying to continue operations 


Allis-Chalmers is the only major 


The U. S. Conciliation Service 


WHILE ‘A PICKET PARADES with a sign, the first of 7,000 
Auto Workers walk off their jobs at the Allis-Chalmers Co. plant 
in Milwaukee, Wis. -A total of 15,000 UAW members at eight 
U.S. and Canadian plants of the farm implement manufacturer 
struck Feb. 2 after nearly eight months of fruitless negotiations. 


agricultural implement company 


in- the nation which has not reached agreement with the UAW. 
Contracts have followed the pattern set by the UAW in its negotia- 
tions with the auto industry's “Big Three” last year. 


15,000 Auto Workers 
Strike Allis-Chalmers 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Nearly 15,000 members of the Auto Woikpts 
struck nine plants of the Allis~-Chalmers Co. in the United States 
and Canada Feb. 2, after almost eight months of negotiations failed 
to produce agreement on a new contract. 


scheduled a meeting in an effort 


to work out a settlement. 

Allis-Chalmers is the only agri- 
cultural implement manufacturer 
in the nation still refusing to sign 
a. three-year contract patterned 
after agreements reached with its 
competitors in-the farm equipment 
field. 


The UAW eI, who have 
been working under an exten- 
sion of their contract since Aug. 
15, walked off the job at West 
Allis and La Crosse, Wis.; Spring- 
field, Ill; Gadsden, Ala; La 
Porte and Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Cedar Rapids, 
Ia.; and St. Thomas, Ont. 


Still unresolved at the start of 
the walkout were such key issues 
as wages, pensions, improved sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits 
and the elimination of wage and 
job inequities. 


The UAW’s contracts with all 
other leading agricultural imple- 
ment firms, patterned after last 
fall’s settlement with the auto in- 
dustry’s “Big Three,” call for wage 


by importing scabs in Pullman 
cars. 


New Deadline 
Set for Dance 
Band Contest 


New York—The deadline for 
filing entries with community com- 
mittees in the Musicians’ search 
for the Best Dance Band of 1959 
has been extended from Jan. 24 
to Mar. 15. 

The dance band project and a 
companion search for talented 
young string players, to whom 
scholarships wili be awarded for 


next summer, are part of the un- 
ion’s program of encouragement 
of live music. Both have the ac- 
tive support of leaders in related 
fields. 
The dance band contest calls 
for 10 regional competitions, for 
which more than 100-entries have 


hikes ranging from 8 to 17 cents 
an hour; a boost in pension pay- 
ments to $2.50 per month for each 
year of service; and extension of 
SUB to protect employes on a 
short workweek. 

Master Pact Not Issue - 


Allis-Chalmers officials claimed 
the walkout came over union in- 
sistence on negotiating a master 
contract covering all the plants in- 
stead of separate agreements for 
each factory. 


~ UAW Vice Pres. Pat Great- 
house, in denying the allegation, 
said that the issues of wages, 
pensions and SUB were at the 
root of the strike. 


Although the company had been 
bargaining along the lines of a 
central agreement until less than 
two hours before the strike dead- 
line, he said, the UAW would 
settle for agreement on the basic 
issues—whether contained in “a 
national contract, contracts with 
each plant, or even separate con- 
tracts for each employe.” 


been received, by May 1, with 


May 15 the target date for the 
finals. The winning band will 
appear on a nationwide televi- 
sion show, record an album for 
Decca Records, tour the coun- 
try’s ballrooms, and be supplied 
with new instruments by_ the 
Conn Corp. 


The minimum of 50 applications 
for’ the string instrument scholar- 
ships, sponsored by AFM locals} 
and the Greenleaf Lake Festival of 
Tulsa, Okla., already has been re- 
ceived. Each sponsoring local is 
providing a $300 scholarship. The 
winners will receive their instruc- 
tion at Greenleaf Lake from June 
15 through Aug. 8 with all ex- 
penses paid. The faculty will be 
composed of nationally - known 
teachers with Dr. Roy Harris, noted 
composer and conductor, as di- 
rector. . 

AFM Pres. Herman D. Kenin 
announced that Senators Paul 
Douglas (D-Ill.) and James W. Ful- 
bright (D-Ark.) have been added 
to the National Advisory Commit- 


tee of the string congress. in handling welfare funds. 


PRES. MORT BRANDENBERG (right) of the > Distillery Workers 
presents a print of the union’s film “Your Social Security Fund in 
Operation” to Dir. John Connors of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Edu- 
cation for use by other unions and educational groups on techniques 
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. eration were Thomas L. Pitts, pres- 
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SHAPING UP IN THE L 
real, these delegates to the annual 


Pw 


OBBY of the Laurentian Hotel in Mont- 


convention of Dist. 5, Electrical, 


Radio & Machine Workers, marched five blocks in near-zero 
weather to join the picket line of the striking Television Producers 


Association in front of the Can 
quarters. 


adian Broadcasting Co.’s head- 


Montreal Labor Rallies 
To Support TV Strikers 


Ottawa, Ont.—About 1,000 Montreal union members marched 


around the Parliament building in 


a colorful demonstration of sup- 


port for 74 television producers on strike at the Montreal studios 
of the government-owned Canadian Broadcasting Co. 


Included was a large delegation 


garbed in raccoon coats, skating 


caps, red stockings and beards. The®- 


demonstrators came from Mont- 
real in a special train and more 
than 100 autos, and were well 
equipped with placards and ban- 
ners. 

The beards were grown since 
the producers struck on Dec. 29, 
when the company refused to rec- 
ognize their new Television Pro- 
ducers Association, affiliated with 
the Canadian & Catholic Confeder- 
ation of Labor, and nearly 1,500 
members of other unions including 
AFL-CIO. affiliates declined to 
cross their picket lines. Most of 
the striking producers are associat- 
ed with French language programs. 

A committee representing the 
demonstrators conferred for more 
than an hour with Labor Minister 
Michael Starr, and reported he 
merely reiterafed a government 
“hands-off” policy in the dispute. 

The union is seeking wage in- 
creases and fringe benefits, but 
offered to return to work and ne- 
gotiate later if their union was 
recognized. CBC refused. 

The strike has widespread labor 
support in Montreal. The com- 
pany has notified all employes who 
are honoring the picket line that 
they will be considered to have “re- 
signed” unless they return to work, 
but with little effect. 

About 150 delegates to the con- 


Labor Merges 
In Los Angeles 


(Continued from Page 1) 
in service and leadership in this 
area and through it we expect 
thousands of new members will 
be enrolled. 


“The leadership that the organi- 
zation has selected represents some 
of the best in the country today. 
We in the AFL-CIO national head- 
quarters are proud of the AFL- 
CIO membership in California and 
Los Angeles County.” - 

Others who hailed the new fed- 


ident, and C. J. Haggerty, secre- 
tary-treasurer, respectively, of the 
California Labo? Federation, AFL- 
CIO; Daniel V, Flanagan, director 
of AFL-CIO Reg. 22, and Irwin 
DeShetler, assistant regional direc- 
tor. 


vention of Dist. 5, Electrical, Ra- 
dio & Machine Workers, meeting 
in Montreal, took two hours from 
their deliberations to march in a 
body five blocks from their hotel 
and join the picket line in near 
zero weather. : 

Intl. Rep. J. E. Allen of the 
Newspaper Guild has been assist- 
ing as an interpreter and has been 
broadcasting in support of the 
strike in both English and French 
from an independent radio station. 

French radio and television at- 
tists have organized a sell-out stage 
show which for three weeks has 
been playing to packed houses. 
Profits of about $1,500 a perform- 
ance go into the fund to help strike 
supporters whose unions pay no 
benefits. ui 

Vice Pres. Tim O'Sullivan of the 
Broadcast Engineers also has been 
active. Members of his union, the 
Theatrical Stage Employes and the 
Television & Radio Artists also are 


With Snow in Their Beards: 


ing conditions. 


2,500 More Loggers Walk Out 
In Newfoundland Woods Strike - 


Grand Falls, Newfoundland—About 2,500 loggers in camps of the huge Bowater Corp., fighting 
their way through 8-foot snow drifts in bitter subzero winds pounding in off the North Atlantic, 
have joined 6,000 fellow-members of the Woodworkers in a battle for higher wages and better work- . 


-_ 


Meantime the original strikers maintained their sit-down in the woods camps of the Anglo-New- 


foundland Development Co. de- 
spite harrassment by a large force 
of steel-helmeted Canadian “moun- 
ties” and local authorities who have 
arrested some 50 of their number, 
on ‘trumped-up charges ranging 
from vagrancy to kidnaping. : 

Both groups of strikers have the 
solid support of the Canadian La- 
bor Congress and are being main- 


;| tained in part by badly-needed do- 


nations from international and 
local unions in all parts of Canada 
and the United States. 

Three of the Bowater strikers 
have already paid with their lives 
for their devotion to duty. Killed 
while returning from a strike as- 
signment when their truck skid- 
ded off a snow-covered ramp 
were Leslie Hiscock, Gus Pit- 
man and Arthur Maynard, all 
of Deer Lake, N. F. 

Pitman was the father of nine 
children, Hiscock left three, and 
Maynard was unmarried. More 
than 500 strikers and other union 
members attended the funeral, 
which was the largest ever held in 
Deer Lake. : 


Union Barred 


The Anglo-Newfoundland strik- 
ers are in possession of camps 
spread over many square miles of 
woods. The IWA was forced to 
move many of them from remote 
spots to areas nearer ‘roads when 
efforts to prdvide them with food 
by helicopter were less successful 
than anticipated. The company 
has barred the union from its prop- 
erty. 

The Bowater strikers are receiv- 
ing major support from members 
of the Pulp & Sulphite Workers in 
the company’s mill in Corner 
Brook, N. F., which is not affected 
by the walkout. 

More than 1,500 members of 
the Pulp & Sulphite Workers, 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and IWA attended a 
rally in Corner Brook at which 
the strike issues were explained. 
These include an increase in the 
$1.05 an hour wage rate, a re- 
duction in the 10-hour day and 
60-hour week, and modern liy- 
ing conditions in the camps. 

The IWA struck Anglo-New- 


honoring. the picket line. 


which is controlled in Great Brit- 
ain, rejected a unanimous concilia- 
tion board proposal for a 5-cents- 
an-hour increase and a cut. in the 
work week to 54 hours, spread 
over two years. The union had 
reluctantly accepted it as far short 
of both its goal and the need. 


Support for Strike $ 
In announcing support for the 
strike, the CLC Executive Council 
called on ail unions in Canada to 
Tally behind the loggers. 
“There can be no question of 


the justice of the fight being car- 


ment Security. 


ried on by the woods workers in — 


Newfoundland,” the council said. 

“The union ‘has displayed ‘ex- 
treme moderation in expressing 
willingness to accept the unani- 
mous report of the conciliation 
board. The company is obviously 
attempting to impose on its em- 
ployes conditions which have no 
place in Canada in 1959. 

CLC officers headed by Pres. 
Claude Jodoin sought provincial 
intervention in the dispute at a con- 
ference with Premier Joseph Small- 
wood of Newfoundland, but were 
able to accomplish nothing. 


Most City Workers 
Lack Jobless Benefits 


Only 4.3 percent of the nation’s 6 million state and local gov- 
ernment workers currently are protected by unemployment com- 
pensation laws, according to the Labor Dept.’s Bureau of Employ- 


Latest BES figures show that while 26 states and the District of 


coverage for some of their own 
government workers, in practice 
only 259,100 workers are protected 
by the laws. 

The remaining 5.7 million em- 
ployes of state and local govern- 
ments thus far have been relegated 
to second-class citizenship, de- 
prived of the right to jobless in- 
surance similar to that given the 
great majority of workers in pri- 
vate. industry. 

(The AFL-CIO News, in its 
issue of Nov. 1, 1958, incor- 
rectly stated that Detroit and 
Milwaukee were the nation’s 
only major cities with jobless 
pay programs for municipal 
workers. The News was also mis- 
informed in stating that Michigan 
employes were barred from such 
benefits. Actually, Michigan 
state workers have been covered 
since 1956.) 


Even so, many of these states 
specifically exclude teachers and 
school department employes, as 
well as those on work-relief proj- 
ects, temporary jobs and emer- 
gency work such as flood control 
and snow removal. 


foundland when the company, 


The BES reported that 12 states 


Hatters Take Over Merrimac Co., 
Put 200 Members Back to Work 


Amesbury, Mass.—The Hatters have closed the deal installing themselves as chief owners of the 
Merrimac hat plant here and on Feb. 2 sent 200 members of Local 89 back to work for the first time 


in three months. 


The union is the majority stockholder in the Merrimac Hat Co., Inc., successor to the century-old 


Merrimac Hat Corp., and put up $300,000 of its $500,000 capital. 


locally. 

Its objective was to preserve one 
of the hat industry’s oldest and 
largest suppliers and to assure con- 
tinued employment for its mem- 
bers, 500 of whom had jobs with 
the old firm two years ago. 


Alex. Rose, president of the 
union, predicted enrployment 
‘will reach the 500 level of 1957 
and forecast a successful year for 
the new firm, which he said will 
not have “any-competitive ad- 
vantages or special privileges” 
despite its union control. 

The new firm paid $420,000 for 
the assets of the old corporation, 
which included buildings, equip- 
ment, inventories of raw fur and 
other supplies, and finished hat 
bodies, Rose said. It is raising 


$175,000 by mortgaging the build- 
ings and equipment, and has estab- 
lished $1 million in credit for oper- 


4 
. 


ating capital through banks in Bos- 
ton and New York, he said. 

The union does not anticipate 
any’ “special problems” in its role 
as. owner, Rose explained, main- 
taining that “free labor and free 
enterprise have more in common 
than is generally realized.” While 
the union will have a-majority on 
the board of directors, he said, it 
will not participate directly in 
management. 

“Our mempers in Amesbury will 
continue to have the same stake in 
the success of their company as do 
other union members in other coun- 
tries,” he said. “Here as elsewhere, 
our members have long recognized 
the need for co-operation in pro- 
moting the welfare of the company 
for which they work. 

“Labor conditions and wage 
standards negotiated for the entire 
industry will automatically apply 


The remainder is being paid 


to Merrimac. Grievances will be 
processed by the local union repre- 
sentatives as heretofore. The un- 
ion will not permit Merrimac to 
have any competitive advantages or 
special privileges in this regard.” 
Rose said orders amounting to 
nearly $300,000 received since 
announcement of the reopening 
indicate that the company “will 
enjoy continuous production 
through 1959 and is headed for 
a substantially greater total vol- 
ume of business than in 1958.” 


“Our assurance is supported by 
the fact that Merrimac will con- 
tinue to have expert management, 
skilled workers and sufficient capital 
for efficient operation,” he said. 

President’ of the company is Hans 
Rie, who had the same post in the 
old firm. Treasurer is Sec.-Treas. 
Marx Lewis of the union. 


Columbia provide some form of®— 


provide for election of coverage by 
governmental units at either the 
state or local level, or both. But 
municipal governments have been 


tection to their workers, so that 
only three major cities in the na- 
tion—Washington, D. C., Detroit 
and Milwaukee—now have such 
programs in operation. 


‘Make-Work’ 
Charges Hit 
By Rail Labor 


Spokesmen for railway labor 
have fired back refutations of two 
newspaper editorjals which dragged 
out stale “featherbedding” charges 
to discredit union efforts to stop 
wholesale abandonment of pas- 
senger train service. 

In a letter to the Washington 
Daily News, Chairman G. E. 
Leighty of the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives Association charged the 
newspaper had “swallowed whole” 
assertions by railroad management 
that “high labor costs” are an im- 
portant factor in the abandonment 
of passenger service. 

He pointed out that labor 
costs account for only about 12 
percent of the total costs of pas- 
-senger service operations. The 
ratio of total wages to total op- 
erating revenue, he said, “has 
remained almost constant over 
the years, regardless of wage in- 
creases or the changes in traffic 
and revenues.” 


The Dept. of Defense has also 
expressed alarm over the drastic 
decline in rail passenger facilities, 
Leighty reminded the newspaper. 

A milder criticism of railway 
labor’s position by the Christian 


‘| Science Monitor Was answered in 


a letter.from RLEA Executive Sec. 
A. E. Lyon. 

Lyon rejected the contention 
that railroads are not fully utilizing 
their work force. 

On the contrary, he wrote, 
railroad employment has been 
cut back “far beyond the limits 
necessary for proper mainte- 
nance and safety.” 

Comparing the 5-year period of 
1953-57 with the 1937-41 period, 
Lyon said railroad employment de- 
creased 16.4 percent while pas- 
senger miles increased 13.8 per- 


cent. 
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Fact Sheef on Congress—No. 2: ; 


Depressed Area Rid Stymiedi in 3-Year Fight 


Bipartisan Group Renews 
Drive to Override Ike | 


Chronic unemployment is a growing cancer in many areas of 


the United States, both industrial 


and rural. 


These areas are called “depressed areas.” They are defined as 


areas of 


“substantial and persistent” 


unemployment, in which 


unemployment has equaled 15 percent for 6 months, 12 percent 


for one year, 9 percent for 15 


of the preceding 18 months, or 


6 percent for 18 of the preceding 24 months. 

The problem is not new. A familiar example~in the past has 
been the gradual decline of areas that depended on coal (or other 
minerals which were being rapidly depleted. 


Today, however, the causes are® 


more complex. Technological 
change in some industries has done 
much in some areas to cut em- 
ployment dramatically while pro- 
duction is maintained. 


Another major factor has 
been the movement of industry 
from one section of the country | 
to another, as typified by the 
almost . wholesale migration of 
textile production from New 
England and the Middle Atlantic 
states to the South. - 

Additional factors include chang- 
ing product demand and shifting 
competitive factors. 

The result has been twofold: 
human hardship and waste for the 
directly affected workers and their 
families, and a drag on the econ- 


New Fact Sheet 
Reprints. Available 

This is the second of a 
series of Fact Sheets on 
Congress published by the 
AFL-CIO News providing 
background information on 
basic issues coming before 
the 86th Congress. 

The series, published with 
the assistance of the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Legislation, is 
being researched by Jack 
Beidler of the department’s 
staff. 

Reprints of Fact Sheet on 
Congress No. 1 on housing, 
and this fact sheet on de- 
pressed areas, are available 
from the AFL-CIO Dept. of . 
Legislation, 815 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


omy as a whole caused by declin- 
ing purchasing power and increased 
social costs such as public assist- 
ance. 

National Solution Needed 

The problem is a national one, 
and a national solution is required. 
Many of these communities have 
attempted “bootstrap” operations 
on their own, but few have been 
successful. 

Organized labor early called for 
federal action, and the first con- 
vention of the AFL-CIO in 1955 
urged a broad program of federal 


_ help to distressed areas., 


The growing number and size of 
the distressed areas forced the 
Eisenhower Administration to rec- 
ognize the need for federal atten- 
tion. 

Pres. Eisenhower, in his State 
of the Union message to Con- - 
gress in January 1956, ‘said: 

“We must deal with the 
pockets of chronic unemploy- 
ment that here and there mar 
the -nation’s gereéral industrial 
prosperity. Economic changes 
in recent years have often been 
so rapid and far-reaching that 
areas committed to a.single local 
resource or industrial activity 
have found themselves tempo- 
rarily deprived of their markets 
and their livelihood.” 


But the details of the President’s 


~ 1956 program showed that he in- 


tended only a token assault on the 
-problem. 

In his Economic Report, he 
asked only $50 million for techni- 
cal assistance and capital improve- 


ment loans to the affected locali- 
ties. 
Lehman Bill Reported 

The Democratic answer to the 
President was incorporated in a 
bill introduced by then Sen. Herbert 
H. Lehman (D-N. Y.). 

Both the Lehman bill and the 
Administration bill were referred 
to the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, which held ex- 
tensive hearings. Finally, in July 
1956 the committee reported an 
‘amended Lehman bill, authorizing 
$100 million for federal loans to 
industry, $50 million to rural areas 
and $75 million for publicfacili- 
ties in depressed areas. 

The bill passed the Senate in 
July 1956 by a vote of 60 to 30. 

But the proposed legislation 
crashed head-on with the old 
enemy of liberal legislation, the 
House Rules Committee. There 
the bill was pigeonholed, and 
Congress adjourned without fur- 
ther action. 

One of the staunchest supporters 
of the bill, Rep. Daniel Flood 
(D-Pa.), charged that the real 
culprits were the House Republi- 
can leadership and Commerce 
Dept. spokesmen, who “refused 
even to agree to consider the Ad- 
ministration bill as proposed by 
the President.” 


Fulbright’s Opposition 

The President renewed his re- 
quest for a limited program in his 
messages to Congress in 1957 and 
1958. 

In the new Congress, the 85th, 
the bills were taken from Senate 
Labor Committee jurisdiction and 
given to the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee, of which Sen. J. William 
Fulbright (D-Ark.) was chairman. 

Two major bills were introduced 
in 1957, one by Sen. Paul Douglas 
(D-Ill.), and the other, the Admin- 
istration bill, by Sen. Edward Mar- 
tin (R-Pa.). . Hearings» were held 
by the Production and Stabiliza- 
tion subcommittee, chaired by 


taken. Douglas charged that the 
subcommittee was “stacked” 
against area redevelopment legisla- 
tion, which Fulbright called “spe- 
cial legislation for a few special 
interests.” 

The hearings showed this line- 
up of support and opposition to 
area redevelopment legislation. 

Supporting the Douglas eye 
were: 

e AFL-CIO. 

e@ National Farmers Union. 

e@ Cooperative League of the 
USA. 

e@ American Municipal Asso- 
ciation. 

e National Congress of 
American Indians. 

e A substantial number of 
state governors, state develop- 
ment commissions, and munici- 
palities. 

@ Two local chambers of 
commerce. 

Expressing opposition to all 
area redevelopment legislation 
Wahoo G . 

e@ National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

@ Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

e@ Southern States Industrial 


Council, 


\ 


Douglas, but no further action was 


‘That’s too Expensive’ 


e@ American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, 

e American Farm’ Bureau 
Federation. 

e A nomber of local and 
state chambers of commerce. 

The deadlock in the Senate com- 

mittee remained unbroken through- 
out the first session. 


Payne Proposed Compromise 


In the beginning of 1958, how- 
ever, Sen. Frederick Payne (R-Me.) 
introduced a new bill in an attempt 
to compromise the differences be- 
tween the Douglas and Adminis- 
tration bills. After some further 
delay, Douglas was able, during a 
meeting of the full committee, to 
offer a motion to make the Payne 
bill the “pending business.” 

About one month later, by a 
vote of 8 to 7, the committee -re- 
ported a new Douglas-Payne bill. 

The Douglas-Payne bill passed 
the Senate by a 46-to-36 roll call 
vote. Twenty-nine Democrats and 
17 * Republicans voted for it. 


Twelve Democrats (including 11} 


from southern states, to which run- 
away industries generally move) 
and 24 Republicans opposed it. 

The scene then shifted to the 
House, which had been the burial 
site for the earlier Senate-passed 
bill. 

Here the House Banking and 
Currency Committee cut a $100 
million revolving fund for public 
works, on the grounds that pro- 
visions for a similar program were 
included in the “community facili- 
ties” bil, a measure which the 
House subsequently rejected. ‘ 


The Rules Committee sought 
to delay it, and did in fact stall 
for a month and a half, forcing 
Banking Committee members to 
agree to changes making the bill 
more palatable to the oe 
Committee. 


These changes were a require- 
ment that a $200-million fund for 
loans be provided by congressional 
appropriation, rather than by di- 
rect borrowing from the Treasury, 
and elimination of a section au- 
thorizing subsistence payments for 


13 weeks to unemployed workers 
undergoing retraining for new jobs. 

On the House floor, the bill 
withstood a motion to recommit, 
which lost 188 to 170 on a roll 
call. Forty-nine Republicans and 
139 Democrats opposed the mo- 
tion to kill the bill; 116 Republi- 
cans and 54 Democrats, all the 
latter ffom the South, voted to re- 
commit. The bill then passed, 176 
to 130, on a standing vote. 

The Senate accepted the House 
version. 

The President Vetoes 

The bill was now in the hands 
‘of the President, who had re- 
quested area redevelopment legis- 
lation each year for three years. 

On Sept. 6 he vetoed it. 

In doing so, he said that major 
responsibilities for financing rede- 
velopment must remain with local 
citizens. 

At the time of the veto there 
were, according to Labor Dept. 
reports, 89 major and 195 
smaller labor market areas with 
substantial unemployment. 

Of these, one major and two 


smaller areas were in Maine. Two 
days after the veto, Payne was de- 
feated in his bid for re-election. 
In November, nine Republican 
representatives from depressed 
areas also lost their seats. — . 

The 86th Congress is expected 
to act on area redevelopment leg- 
islation promptly. 

In his Budget Message, trans- 
mitted Jan. 29, 1959 Eisenhower 
again requested a token $55 mil- 
lion program -of loans and grants. 

/ In response, Douglas and Sen. 
John Sherman Cooper (R-Ky.) 
introduced S. 722, which is sub- 
stantially similar to the bill of last 
year. Thirty-seven other sen- 
ators, including four Republic- 
ans, co-sponsored the Douglas- 
Cooper bill. A companion bill, 
HR 3505, has been introduced 
by Rep. Brent Spence (D-Ky.), 
chairman ef the House Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

The Douglas-Cooper bill is 
strongly supported by the AFL- 
CIO. Action by the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee is expected after its 
work on housing legislation has 
been completed. 


for public facilities. 


tials for economic growth. 


retrained. 


Douglas-Cooper Bill 
Supported by AFL-CIO 


The Douglas-Cooper depressed area bill (S. 722) provides: 
e A $100 million revolving loan fund for industrial proj- 
ects in industrial redevelopment areas. 


, e Another $100 million revolving Joan fund for industrial 
projects in rural redevelopment areas. ; 


eA third $100 million revolving loan fund for Public 
facilities needed to attract industry. 


e Authorization for a $75 million grant program, also 


e $4.5 million for technical assistance to the areas, in- 
' cluding studies evaluating the needs of and developing poten- 


@ Special consideration under urban renewal programs, 


@ Federal aid in carrying out vocational training programs 
to meet new employment opportunities. 


e $10 miflion for subsistente eee to workers being 
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Fraud by Semantics 


HE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION: and. its articulate 


secretary of labor are stooping to the misleading and fraudulent |** 


phrase “blackmail picketing” to sell the American people what 
amounts to a ban on organizational and recognition picketing. 

The recurring use of this phrase by the Administration and in 
turn by the nation’s press, radio and TV, in the pretense that it 
really means “reform” and “clean-up” legislation, constitutes an 


outright assault on an historic right of workers in a democracy. | 


. There is no right more important to workers than the right to 
picket. Any attack on that right—as distinguished from punish- 
ing the abuses of it —— 
right of workers to organize. 

There are many situations in which picketing is the only Scictinal 

means by which workers seeking to organize a union can appeal 


‘to their fellow-workers. This is especially true when access to 


workers in a store. or factory is prohibited as it has been under. 
tulings of the National Labor Relations Board. 

In addition, the NLRB ruling that after the union loses a rigged 
Taft-Hartley election it cannot picket, has been upset by the U.S. 
Court of Appeals. : 


The abuses of organizational or recognition picketing by a hand- 
ful of racketeers masquerading as union officials to extort money 
from employers fall into the category of criminal extortion and 
can be prosecuted under existing federal and state laws or under 
specific proposals designed to curb specific abuses. 


When the Administration proposes, therefore, to ban organ- 
izational picketing by linking this traditional method of organiz-. 
ing with the sordidness of racketeer-inflicted extortion, it is in 
reality seeking to undermine a fundamental principle of trade 
unionism. 

To link a traditional and basic trade union right with the phrase 


“blackmail” is to distort the issue completely. The labor. movement |S: 


will resist any such attempt to limit or curtail the right of workers 
to organize via peaceful picketing, which in its essence is an exercise 
of the right of free speech guaranteed under our Constitution. 


Labor Is. Your Neighbor 


O THE THOUSANDS of victims of the disastrous flodds that 

. swept through large areas of Ohio and Pennsylvania the charac- 

terization of the average union member perpetuated by the generally 
anti-union communications media must have appeared strange. 


The image of the self-seeking trade unionist who marches picket 

lines out of pure cussedness or on orders from “union bosses” must 
have confused the homeless and hungry flood victims who found 
men and women with union cards in their pockets or buttons on 
their coats and caps coming to their assistance quickly and effec- 
tively in time of need. 
. They now know, as do millions in communities across the 
country where happily disaster has not struck, that labor is an 
integral part of the community, participating in all its activities, 
sharing the burdens, seeking to make it a better place in which to 
live. 
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Report on Spain: 


Franco Dictatorship Depends 
On U.S. Support for Survival 


By Arnold Beichman 
Last of a series 


ADRID—It’s the last round for punch-drunk 


Franco Spain. Its legs are rubbery, eyes 
glassy; it’s wallowing all over the ring, throwing 
weak punches in all directions and the only way: to 
avoid the final knockdown is if the referee is fixed. 


And the referee in this case is the American tax- 
payer and his guardian angel, the U.S. Congress. 


That’s about the only metaphor applicable to the 
23-year-old Falangist dictatorship which has im- 
posed crushing burdens upon the Spanish people 
despite more than $2 billion of U.S. economic and 
military aid. 

Spain, as a viable economic entity, is through. 
Whatever value its currency possesses stems from 
the belief that because of the “cold war” and a $350 
million investment in U.S. air and naval .bases in 
Spain, this tragic land will be bailed out by America. 


INFLATION HAS INCREASED living costs 
anywhere from 40 to 50 percent in the last two 
years. Its gold and dollar reserves are down to zero 
from $221 million three years ago. Its international 


trade deficit—excess of imports over exports— . 


reached more than $300 million last year. Its agri- 
culture is in decline and its one-time profitable tex- 
tile industry is in bad shape. 

Things can’t get any worse and they certainly 
can’t get any better. The dictatorship is trying to 
stop a “flight of capital” to Switzerland which is 


the real explanation of the $280 million currency — 


scandal involving some of the biggest names in 
Spanish industry, finance and government. 


FRANCO IS CORNERED and about all he can . 
‘do now—unless American money is going to be used 
‘| to bail him out—is to engineer another cabinet 


shakeup, which would mean nothing; to devalue the 
peseta (legal rate 42 to the dollar, actual rate 60 
the dollar) which would be a minor palliative amidst 
a major crisis or to expand trade barter agreements 
with the Soviet Union and the Communist satellites. 

If Franco is denied massive aid, it is believed 
that he looks upon Moscow as a remaining salva- 
tion on the assumption that this is a piece of blatk- 
mail which would bring economic aid from NATO 
countries fast. 

Skeptics who find it hard to believe that Khrush- 
chev and Franco could engineer an economic agree- 
ment need only be reminded that Russia once sup- 
plied the oil Mussolini needed to wage war against 


Ethiopia and that in 1939, Stalin and Hitler signed a 
non-aggression past which ~_— unleash World 
War II. 


SPANISH TRADE AGREEMENTS with Iron 
Curtain countries already exist. The first one was 
negotiated with Poland in July 1957. Since then, 
trade agreements have been ‘signed -with Czecho- 
slovakia, Romania and Hungary and barter trading, 
on a small scale, goes on with the USSR directly. 
Spain sells iron ore, pyrites, wolfram, fluorides, sili- 
cates and zinc. In turn, she gets sugar, potatoes, 
coal, machinery and Skoda automobiles from behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Analysts of the Falangist press have noted that 
in recent months attacks against the Soviet Union 
have diminished, and that Spanish exiles who have 
lived in Russia are now in Spain active in what is 
described as “cultural activities.” 

There are reports that the Spanish Communist 
party secretary-general, Santiago Carillo, presum- 
ably in exile, has been in Spain twice in the last 
year and in contact with Falangist officials. It has 
also been widely commented upon that the Spanish 
press and radio have in the last months avoided any 
mention of the huge U.S. aid program for Spain. 


IT MAY BE OF PARTICULAR interest to Com 
gress that Franco’s long annual New Year’s message 
ignored U.S. aid during the past five years. 

“Over the course of 22 years,” he said, “nothing 
has beensfreely bestowed upon us excepting the aid 
and assistance of the Almighty.” 

Franco’s iron dictatorship and, his government 
dominated labor front make impossible any. organ- 
ized struggle for a decent standard of living. The 
result is that a Spanish worker spends at least 70 
percent of his wage on food as compared with 35 
percent in France or about 50 percent in Italy. 
Simply stated, the purchasing power of the vast ma- 
jority of the Spanish people is going down as the 
price level skips upward, uncontrollably. . 

In 1956, Franco put through a 40 percent wage 
increase across-the-board but two years of inflation 
have put real wages right back to where they were 
before -the increase. 

How much longer for Franco? The answer is 
in Washington, _ 
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Wwation Marks 150th Birthday: 


| S ineoin Firm Sitsisexter 
of Unions, Right to Strike 


N FEB. 12 THE NATION will mark Abraham 
Lincoln’s sesquicentennial year —150 years 
e he was born. 
Gi ncall has become a towering symbot of great- 
s and through the years many groups in our so- 
riety have literally taken him unto. themselves. No 
soup, however, has felt any warmer toward the Civil 
War President than organized: labor. 
Far ahead of his time, Lincoln recognized the 
ights of workers to form unions, to bargain with 
heir employers, to strike if necessary.. 
Lincoln was much occupied with the problems of 
labor. His speeches and articles are filled with the 


jifferences between free labor and slave labor. 


“Free labor has the inspiration of hope,” he wrote 
eral years before entering the White House. .“Pure 
avery has no hope.” e 


THE FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE between slave la- 


por and hired labor did not preclude Lincoln from 
ing the fact that the hired laborer was not neces- 


Burily free. A number of instances are recorded 


where he encouraged unions and stopped strikebreak- 
ng. 5 
During his first campaign, at Hartford, Conn., he 


Bgave emphatic support to striking New England shoe 


workers, saying: 

“I am glad to see that a system of labor prevails 
in New England under which laborers can strike 
if they want to. ... I like the system which lets a 
man quit when he wants to, and wish it might pre- 
‘yail everywhere.” 

His statements on-the rights of a worker to the 
fruits of his labor are legend. While a member of 
Congress he had this observation: 

“And inasmuch as most good things are produced 
by labor, it follows that all such things of right be- 
long to those whose labor has produced them. But 
it has so happened, in all ages of the world, that some 
have labored and others have without labor enjoyed 
a large proportion of the fruits. This is wrong and 
should not continue. To secure to each laborer the 
whole product of his labor, or as nearly as possible, 


Bis a worthy object of any good government.” 


SINCE THIS STATEMENT was made in connec- 
tion with a tariff memorandum, it seems fair to con- 
clude that Lincoln was referring to the federal gov- 
ernment—a sharp answer to those today who would 
not have the government protect the living standards 
and working conditions of its people. 

Lincoln was made an honorary member of the 
New York Workingmen’s Association and humbly 
accepted the honor at a ceremony at the White 
House. 

“You comprehend,” he told the union members, 
“as your address shows, that the existing rebellion 


Washington Reports: 


means more and tends to do more than perpetua- 


tion of African slavery—that it is, in fact, a war 
upon the working people.” 


He warned working people to “beware of prej- 
udice, working division and hostility among them- 


selves.” 


seem almost prophetic. 


IN HIS FIRST MESSAGE to Congress, in 1861, 
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A DECISION OF THE MICHIGAN Supreme Court recently 


:|-overturned a 1941 decision Of the same tribunal and ruled that 
:| Michigan workers were entitled to unemployment compensation if 


thrown out of work by-a parts shortage arising from a strike against 
their employer by other workers in another state. , 
The decision had broader significance because the Michigan high 
court majority bluntly overrode its own chief justice, John R: Deth- 
mers, who last summer achieved some temporary-celebrity as a -_ 
darling of right-wing columnists indignant at the U. Ss. ‘Supreme 
Court for its desegregation decisions. 
Dethmers, as observed at the time in this space, was the presiding 
officer at a Conference of State Chief Justices which broadly ‘sug- 
gested that the U.S. mens court ae sieipsina ts into the eee 
field. 


“4! 


: * & * 


IT WAS. DISHONESTLY CLAIMED, after these events, that 
| the U.S. Supreme Court’s desegregation decisions were not ‘neces- 
sarily the target of attack. But, of sicataitte they were a major saa 
of the. target. 

The criticism of the US. Supreme Court, by a group of state 
chief justices with no authority in interpreting the rights of citizens 
under the Constitution, came at a moment when a South- 
erners and conservative Republicans were barely failing to knock — 
out a substantial part of the Supreme Court’s appellate and me. 
dictional powers. 

Dethmers talked weightily of the principle of “stare decisis,” the 
judicial doctrine that a point of law once decided should be. con- 
sidered decided. 

The significance was plain. The U.S. Supreme Court in 1954 
specifically overruled an 1896 precedent and held that it was no 
longer valid to pretend, as it was pretended then, that “separate 
but equal” segregated school systems met the standard of the con- 
stitutional guarantees of human rights. — 

*.~* * 


THE FIRST TIME Dethmers’ colleagues of the Michigan court 


‘Almost 100 years later, at a time of strug-| got a chance at flailing him, they joyfully embraced it. 
gle over civil rights and integration, these words 


Dethmers acknowledged that if he were deciding the jobless com- 
pensation dispute “at first impression,” he would not agree with 
the 1941 decision which held that a Michigan worker could be de- 


Lincoln -wrote these words on the relationship of | prived of unemployment compensation merely because somebody 


capital and labor: 


“Labor is prior to and independent of capital. | | 
Capital is only the fruit of labor and could not have | out being overridden by the Michigan legislature. 
existed if labor had not first existed. Labor is the | invoke the doctrine of stare decisis. 
superior of capital and deserves much. the higher 
consideration. Capital has its rights which are as 


worthy of protection as any other rights. .. .” 


In this sesquicentennial year many conservative 
and reactionary orators will be quoting Lincoln to 
But trade union- 


prove that he was their advocate. 


else in another state was striking against his employer. 

But, he said, the decision had stood for, more than 17 years with- 
So he would 
Failure of the legislature to 
change the law specifically, he argued, constituted legislative ap- 
proval of the decision. 

* * * 

THE STARE DECISIS RULE, Justice Eugene F. Black~retorted 

for the majority, “has never been allowed to stand in the way of 


Lhe Kumar: that then doa) Linndin “th tacoma aan ne. and righteous correction of the judicial process by judicial 
the rights of labor and the welfare of workers. (PAT) peoress. 


Early Passage of Housing Bill 
Predicted by Rains, Widnall 


EP. ALBERT RAINS (D-Ala.) and Rep. Wil- 

liam B. Widnall (R-N. J.), both members of 
the House Banking subcommittee, predicted early 
congressional passage of an. omnibus housing bill 
that will include federal funds for cities carrying on 
programs of slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment. 

They made their predictions in an interview on 
Washington Reports to the People, weekly AFL- 
ClO public service program, heard on. 260 radio sta- 
tions, 

A housing. bill, which would have enabled the 
tities to carry on their programs, failed in the 
House in the last session. Delegations of mayors 


have been asking Congress to “act quickly on new 


housing legislation. 

Rains has introduced a bill which would pro- 
vide $500 million for each of three years for ur- 
ban renewal, a total of $1.5 billion. The Ad- 
ministration bill would provide a $200 million 
additional FHA authorization. 


From the time of John Marshall, he remarked, Es aan has 
taken place by order of distinguished judges.” 

The doctrine that precedents must be followed is ‘Saiatileanen 
tather than an obstinate rule,” and wise judges will not apply it 
when “more rather than less injustice will flow from perpetuations 
| of that which is found erroneous.’ 

Dethmers, Black commented with what one suspects was some 
relish, was trying to apply a “debated” principle of law “in its 
most extreme and wholly discredited form ¥ judicial self-stulti- 
fication.” 


’ 


“It is our judgment,” said Rains, “that we should 
have the larger amount because a backlog of more 
than $600 million for urban renewal has been al- 
ready approved.” 

WIDNALL SAID THE Administration bill is 
not intended as anything more than an interim 
authorization “to carry on the program while Con- 
gress is deciding on an omnibus bill to set up further 
urban renewal funds.” 

Rains pointed out that most of the money author- 
ized by the omnibus housing bill is for loans. 

“The housing programs in this country have not 
cost the people, or the federal government, anything, 
despite the newspaper stories about the cost of the 
bill being $10 to 11 billions,” Rains asserted. “There |} 
are some grants, as in the case of urban renewal, but 
these’ are minor. 

“Most is in the forms of loans and debentures 
backed by 100 percent gilt-edged quetanteeg mort- 
gages to the government.” 

Widnall hoped that all the items in the Rains 
bill would be authorized, but that controversy 
would not prevent passage of any bill, which he 
claimed happened in the last session. The bill 
would authorize financing for home repairs, col 
lege housing and housing for the aged, a coopera- 


tive housing program, and low-rent public housing. 


CITIES WITH STRANDED urban renewal programs will be aided 


bert R 
“A good housing bill,” Rains declared, “will not by quick Congressional action, a Democrat, Rep. Albert Rains 


only bring more houses needed by. Americans into 


(Ala.), center, and a Republican, Rep. William B. Widnall (N. J.), 


being, but will also touch the Ameri¢an economy at | Tight, agreed as they. were interviewed on Washington Reports to 


more places quicker than any othet eis of legisla- 


tion the Congress can enact.” 


the People, AFL-CIO. public service program. At left is Harry 
Flannery, AFL-CIO radio and TV coordinator, program moderator, 
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How fo Buy: . a. 


‘Yearly Models’ Add 
To Cost, Cut Quality 


By Sidney Margolius 
VEN SOME MANUFACTURERS are beginning to rebel 
against the custom of “yearly models” in cars, appliances, TV 
sets and other goods which add ¢o their costs, or, as in the case of 
many modern household appliances, contribute to reduction of 
quality. 

This is known as “planned obsolescence.” It costs you money. 

You have to know how to deal with 
it. It has become i: oie in the 
past decade. 

For example, when home air con- 
ditioners were widely introduced af- 
ter World War II, engineers had 
hoped that the industry would not 
follow the yearly-model trend, but 
would bring out new models only 
when they could provide some genu- 
‘ine improvement. But the manufac- 
turers didn’t see it that way. They, 
too, adopted the ie Spi tech- 
nique. 

Another form of planned obso- 
lescence is the deliberate manufac- 
‘ture of goods so they will last only a relatively short time. Two 
examples often cited by critics of this kind of planned obsolescence 
are electric light bulbs and auto batteries. 

In contrast to the lead acid battery used here, the nickel cadmium 
battery used in Europe lasts the life of a car and is transferred to 
the owner’s next car. In defense of lead acid batteries, U.S. manu- 
facturers argue that nickel cadmium batteries would cost over $100, 
and that the materials required are too scarce for mass production. 

Independent electrical engineers report that light bulbs could be 
manufactured to last five years instead of 2,000 hours as now. The 
Japanese build one that lasts 5,000 hours. However, U.S. manu- 
facturers say it gives less illumination. 


THIS FORM OF PLANNED OBSOLESCENCE has made par- 
ticular trouble in home appliances recently. _There is evidence that 
manufacturers don’t want appliances to last either too briefly or too 
long. Manufacturers aren’t always themselves sure how long an 
appliance will last. One executive has indicated his company’s 
washing machine probably will last seven years compared to the 15 
that pre-World War II washers generally served. 

This is not to say that all recent changes have been unimpor- 
tant. There have been worthwhile improvements too. In elec- 
tric ranges, the tubular-type surface elements on modern ranges 
are more compact and more efficient, and are tested to make 

sure they will last at least 3,500 hours, reports Electrical Testing 
Laboratories, an independent organization. 


Water heater manufacturers also have made recent improvements. 


They now use fiberglass for insulation since it doesn’t settle as did. 


the rock wool formerly used. They also developed the wrap-around 
heating element. Both it and the immersion type are efficient, but 
the wrap-around is less dangerous. 

In cars too, auto experts often speak of the modern engine as a 
100,000-mile engine compared to the old “50,000 mile” engines. 

Ut also may be argued that it’s as well not to build an appliance 
to last forever, to facilitate replacement when innovations like the 
forthcoming ultrasonic washing machine appear. 


BUT THE FACT IS, the modern lower-quality appliances have 
been responsible for high frequency of service and repair problems. 
Too, a well-made electrical appliance is a safer one. Moreover, 
the yearly-model form of planned obsoles¢ence definitely adds to 
costs, with no justification. 

As well as auto and appliance manufacturers, furniture manu- 
facturers recently have been trying to accelerate obsolescence. ~ 
Some companies would like to see completely new furniture fash- 
ions every year or two, thus forcing style-conscious women to buy 
furniture more often. The furniture and equipment manufactur- 
ers would like the same sales setup as in\the apparel industry. 

In effect, you now have large industries all using obsolescence 
as a way of competing for your buying dollars, but in the most 
wasteful, costly and self-defeating way. 


UNTIL PROTEST TEMPERS the present reliance on artificial |. 


obsolescence, it’s important that you protéct yourself with these 
policies: 

1—Compare the new models of appliances and other hard goods 
with the price cuts available late in the model year, on current 
models. If there are no improvements important to you, there afe 
valuable savings in buying current models late: in the model year. 
For example, television sets are priced highest in the fall, but under- 
go sharp price-cutting in the spring. 

2—Inspect appliances carefully for durability and ease of serv- 
icing and repair. Accessibility of the motor may be of greater 
value to you than outward appearance. 

3—In shopping clothing clearances and even furniture, avoid 
extreme fashions even though they offer the sharpest price reduc- 
tions. They'll soon look outdated, and the sharpness of the price 
cut actually may result only from an inflated price originally. Stick 
to classic, simple styles in both clothing and furniture. 

4—In cars, especially, note that there is a big dilution of your 
trade-in value the first year. The average popular-price car loses 
almost $1,200 of its value in its first two years of life with the 
largest part the first year, according to depreciation studies. 

Copyright 1959 by Sidney, Margolius 


Morgan Says: 


U. S. Backing Into the Future 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen-- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday threugh 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


NE OF THE GRAVEST mistakes the Marxists 
have made in the past was to underestimate 
ihe resilience of the free western economic and 
political systems in general and the American system 
in particular. Now the shoe is on the other foot. 
And the pinch of it should be doubly painful. For 
not only are we underesti- 
mating the dynamic force 
of the Soviet experiment, 
we are misinterpreting .the 
nature of the challenge. 
We cannot seem to con- 
vince ourselves that - the 
Communists can achieve 
anything except by war or 
treachery. 
But their military might 
and political guile are only 
a part of their threat. 
_» Now they are moving into 
fields that we have had pretty much to ourselves 
before: industrial technology, mass production, mod- 
ernized agricultare, trade—and even some creature 
comforts to.embellish their way of life and impress 
their neighbors. While we have been locking the 


Vandercook Says: 


Morgan 


Ike to Serve Out Full Term 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


F, FOR ANY REASON, Mr. Eisenhower had 
turned over the presidency to Vice Pres. Nixon 
before Jan. 20, 1959, Nixon could have run for that 
office only once. He would therefore have been a 
lame-duck President, one who would be forbidden 
by law to seek to succeed himself, after being elected 
only once. After that mag- 
ic date had passed—from 
then on in—Nixon could 
inherit the presidency and 
then run for two more 
terms. 


not many people expected 
that transaction to take 
place. But it is an open 
secret that a good many 
Republican politicians are 
still hoping that it might 
happen. Right now the 


Vandercook 


Republicans’ prospects for electing a President in_ 


1960 are at a very low ebb indeed. 


New York State’s brand new governor and 
courageous tax-raiser, Nelson Rockefeller, it’s true, 
might come up from behind and miraculously sweep 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


The Modern Family Puzzle 


By Jane Goodsell 


UR FAMILY CONSISTS of five human beings 
who live together because two of us happened 
to marry and produce the other three. Although 
we share the same refrigerator, encyclopedia, income 
tax return and television set, we do not really have 
much in common. We are a group of highly opin- 
ionated individtals 
who are extremely 
perplexed by each 
other. 

Four of us are the 
same sex — female. 
One of us is 3 years 
old, one is 10, one is 
14, and the fourth 
one is not only old 
enough to be — but 
is their mother. In 
a situation like this, 
sharing the same sex 
isn’t much help in 
mutual understand- 
ing. 

. * The children are 
baffied by ‘each other. The 14-year-old can’t under- 
stand how the 10-year-old can look so sloppy and 
go around with her hair uncombed and her blouse 
hanging out. The 10-year-old can’t see why she 
can’t stick around when the 14-year-old is entertain- 
ing a boy, and the 3-year-old can’t grasp the fact 


that the 14-year-pld doesn’t want to be awakened © 


at six on Sunday morning to play paper dolls. 


The children don’t understand me, either. The 


has become a little too fancy don’t you think? 


_the confirmed segregationist has no choice but 


It is certainly true that — 


‘ anyone scribble all over her bedroom walls like that? 


Ow 


door and looking under the bed, they have bee 
out stealing the chickens. 

One of our principal difficulties, I fear, is thag 
we are backing into the future-instead of reachig 
out for it. The Communists are reaching out. - Dig 
tatorships, as history shows, are not infallible ag 
they may be overreaching themselves but as of now 
they have a plan, an objective. According § 
Khrushchev’s timetable they will overtake us ing 
dozen years and become the most powerful socig 
force on the globe. 


IT IS UNFORTUNATE that we: don’t hay 
enough classrooms or enough teachers and we com 
cede that the explosion of population will cong 
pound the shortages but some of this education stu 


for all this talk about setting an example in basq 
civil rights and human decency it sounds -pretty ar 
we're all for it until it gets in the way of <u : 
which petty politicians find it so convenient to cast 

in -on. j 


Is this the blueprint we must settle for? Perhag i 


keep his eyes fastened on a dead past but is it necegj 
sary or fitting that the country as a whole sidle. up 
to the future like a crayfish? I submit that it is nog 
but if we domt reorient ourselves quickly and 
courageously, when we get up to that 1970 milepost 
we'll find Khrushchev and company waiting there, 
just as he promised. 


all before him. But Rockefeller; in the eyes of the® 
GOP professionals, is a newcomer. Worse, he has 
shown alarming symptoms of liberalism. For most 
regular Republicans Richard Nixon seems a much 
safer bet. 

And, as of now, it looks as if the only chance 
that Nixon has of becoming our next President 
hipges on whether he will already wear the shining 
mantle of the presidency at the time of the GOP 
national convention in 1960. For if in ordinary life, 
possession is nine points of the law, it is certain 
that in any bid for the presidency the man who’ 
already in the White House has an enormous advam 
tage over the man who'd like_to live there. 

Barring accidents—which goodness knows no one 
wishes or now anticipates—the only way in which ; 


Nixon could thus enjoy that favored status would @ wa 
be for Eisenhower, in the interests of the future of @ the 
the Republican Party, voluntarily to step down. @ cil, 
There is at present not the slightest indication that me 


Eisenhower has any such intention. to 

SEVERAL TIMES, IN SPEECHES, the President 
has apparently gone out of his way to indicate that 
he has not the least thought of advancing Nixon's T 


and the Republican Party’s career at the cost of his #20 
own retirement. The President has said, for ex- § clot 
ample, that he hopes that Hawaii will become our § por 
50th state while he is still in office. And he is well § the 
aware that Hawaiian statehood will take quite a lot — day 
of time. . clo 
are 

( 

tid 

Sta 

siv 

14-year-old can’t see why I won’t let her go to a Kr 
dance just because she has a sore throat and a tem- 9 24! 
perature. The 10-year-old can’t understand how I U 
can eat calves’ brains, and the 3-year-old can’t see ss 
A 


any reason why I won't let her eat cookies five min- 
utes before dinner is ready. Fr 

And I don’t understand the children. I pretend 3 
to because I’ve read all those books on child psy- 
chology, but I don’t really understand how the 14 
year-old can spend two solid hours talking on the 
telephone. I don’t understand how the 10-year-old 
can lose two sweaters and three hats in one month— 
and the 3-yéar-old is simply beyond me. How can 


THE HEIGHT OF THE 14-YEAR-OLD’S: ambi- 
tion is to make Rally Squad, the t0-year-old dreams 
of winning a contest, and the 3-year-old’s highest 
aim is to have 10 pieces of bubblegum all at once. 
My dreams consist of sleeping till noon while a staff 
of servants scours and polishes and prepares meals. 
All of us think the others are perfectly silly. 

My husband and I are approximately the same 
age, which might lead to mutual understanding ex- 
cept for the fact that he is a man and I am a woman. 
Not that I’d have it any other way, for heaven's 
sake! ‘ But a difference in sex does make for a lot 
of confusion, 

My head is filled with data on drapery measure- 
ments and nail polish colors and recipes for meat- 
balls. His is cluttered with information on outboard 
motors and batting averages and jazz musicians. 

I think we all get along with each other pretty 
_ well, considering how little we have in common. 
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and Fred Treherne. 


elps Ease 


iin 2 Stricken States 


(Continued from Page 1) 

out Ohio and Pennsylvania hard- 
hit by the floods which claimed 
100 lives, drove 16,000 families 
from their homes and caused more 
than $100 million damage. 

Members of the Women’s Activi- 
ties Div. of the Ohio State AFL- 
CIO were active in Cincinnati, 
Akron, Zanesville, Marion, Find- 
lay, Fostoria, Sandusky, Norwalk, 
Hamilton and Alliance, according 
to State WAD Dir. Jane Adams. 

The most ambitious program 
was carried out by the WAD of 
the Fostoria Central Labor Coun- 
cil, which held an emergency 
meeting at the height of the flood 
to organize relief operations in 
the hard-hit neighboring towns of 
Findlay and Tifflin. 

The Fostoria WAD, launching 
an intensive drive for food and 
clothing, received enthusiastic sup- 


m port from local radio stations and 


the daily newspaper. In a four- 
day period it sent 21 truckloads of 
clothing and food to the distressed 
area. 
Operation Leaders 

Coordinating Jabor’s participa- 
tin in Ohio, where 30 of the 
state’s 88 counties suffered exten- 
sive damage, were Kenneth L. 
Kramer, Red Cross liaison with the 
national AFL-CIO-CSA; Ray Ross 
UAW regional director and chair- 
man of the State AFL-CIO Com- 
munity Services Committee; and 
Frank Brockmeyer, another UAW 


Welfare Plan F iling 
Deadline Nears 


Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell has reminded ad- 
ministrators of employe pen- 
sion and welfare plans that 
they have less than 60 days 
remaining in which to file 
descriptions of their plans 
with the Labor Dept. 

Under the disclosure law 
passed by Congress last year 
all such plans — including 
those administered solely by 
management or labor and 
those managed jointly—must 


file descriptions of the opera- 
tion of the plans before 
Apr. 1, 


Forms for filing plan de- 
scriptions may be obtained 
from Labor Dept. Wage- 
Hour regional offices or from 
the department im Washing- 


ton, 


SERVING AS RED CROSS VOLUNTEERS, members of Auto Workers Locals — 
3286 and 969 in Columbus, O., load federal surplus food supplies onto trucks 
for distribution to disaster victims throughout area hard-hit by heavy winter floods. 
eft to right are UAW members William Adams, Charles Meeks, James O’Keefe 
Food was released to the Red Cross through Ohio State 
elfare Dept., with AFL-CIO Community Services helping to distribute. 


abor Joins Red Cross in Flood Relief 


MORE THAN 50 TONS of surplus foods were distributed in flood-ravaged Colum- 
bus, O., in disaster operations cohducted by American Red Cross. Joseph H. 
Mohler, one of the two full-time AFL-CIO Community Services representatives 
in the Ohio capital, coordinated the emergency food distribution operation by 
union volunteers. In left foreground (back to camera) Wander Raver, member of 
Glass Bottle Blowers Local 245, helps hand out food packages to the flood victims. 


Hardship 


regional representative, who took 
charge of relief operations in Mt. 
Vernon, Newark, Gainsville and 
Hamilton. 

Members of AFL-CIO unions 
were particularly active in the 
back-breaking job of draining hun- 
dreds of flooded cellars. In some 
instances, pumping operations had 
to be repeated when clogged sew- 
ers caused serious reflooding. This 
was followed by an organized cam- 
paign to clean out silt that clogged 
furnace pipes and valves, so that 
heating systems could be put back 
into operation. 


In Newark, volunteer crews 
from USWA Local 341 tackled 
the toughest of all  clean- 
up jobs—shoveling mud from 
houses which had borne the 
brunt of the flood waters, scrub- 
bing floors and cleaning up all 
traces of the deluge to make 
homes habitable again. 

Fifty volunteers from the Paper- 
makers and Paperworkers and the 
Machinists joined forces in Mt. 
Vernon in cleaning up the town’s 
water plant, completely knocked 
out when the flood swept in tons 
of mud and silt. 


In charge of the union crews 
were Robert Hines and Blair Smith, 
both from the IAM, ‘who served on 
a joint labor-management commit- 
tee working with the Red Cross, 


ILGWU Aid to Miners 

In Pittston, Pa., where members 
of the Ladies Garment Workers 
joined in Red Cross and Salvation 
Army feeding operations for a 
grim-faced army of rescue workers, 
attempts were still being pushed to 
reach 12 miners entombed when 
the swollen Susquehanna River 
flooded a coal mine two weeks ago. 

Draining operations were re- 
ported advancing to a point which 
would soon permit rescue teams to 
reach the spot where three of the 
12 members of the Mine Workers 
were working when the tragedy 
struck. Forty-four other UMW. 
members, workigg in the pit when 
the icy waters poured into the an- 
thracite mine, were rescued in the 
first few houfs of emergency res- 
cue operations. 


Throughout the two-state 


serving in key positions on Red 
Cross advisory boards handling 
assistance for families whose 
homes suffered the brunt of the 


flood area, trade unionists were — 


disaster. 


McGovern Asks Use 
Of Food for Peace 


_ A South Dakota congress- 
man has proposed making 
American agricultural sur- 
pluses “an instrument of 
peace and freedom” . instead 
of a domestic headache. Sur- 
plus food should be used to 
relieve hunger and promote 
peace and stability in the 
free world, he maintained. 

Rep. George S. McGovern 
(D) introduced a resolution 
declaring that “Congress fa- 
vors action to resolve the 
paradox of American agricul- 
tural surpluses and world 
food needs by more fully util- 
izing the resources of the 
American farmer as an in- 
tegral part of the United 
States’ foreign assistance pro- 
gram.” ~ 

A companion resolution 
has been introduced in the 
Senate by Senators Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D-Minn.), Her- 
man E. Talmadge (D-Ga.) 
and William Proxmire (D- 
Wis.). 


New Health 
For Aged ‘No Solution’ 


The new, widely advertised health insurance plans being offered 
to older persons in a number of states will not solve the problem 


of financing the health needs of 


Insurance 


the aged, Nelson Cruickshank, 


director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Security, has warned. 
The new plans “offer no fundamental solutions,” said Cruikshank, 


to the critical problem of adequatel®- 
health care for the aged. He con- 
tinued: 

“The present dismal: state of 
health care for the aged can be 
substantially improved only through 
a program that will make broad 
benefits available to virtually all 
the aged in our country, with costs 
shared by employer and employe 
and fully paid at the time of re- 
tirement.” 

_ Cruikshank added that the ex- 
isting social security system 
can be readily used for such a 
program under. legislation intro- 
duced by ‘Rep. Aime Forand 
(D-R. I.). 

An analysis of the plans being 
offered older persons in the new 
advertising campaign, Cruikshank 


said, show that: the cost—about 


$6.50 per month for “scanty cover- 
age”—is borne by the older persons 
alone with no sharing of costs with 
other groups. 

The cost, coming at a time of 
“rapidly declining ability to pay,” 
would mean one out of every 
eight dollars of the average retired 
couple’s social security benefits. 

The benefits, said Cruikshank, © 
are “grossly limited,” with the 
$10 maximum allowance per 


hospital day about half the 
average hospital charge. 
Unfortunately, he said, the 


plans have been “seized upon as 
the ultimate answer by the dedi- 
cated few whose unstinting efforts 
are devoted to preventing older 
people from getting health pro- 
tection through the mechanism of 
social security.” 


Underdeveloped Lands Choose 
Democracy First, Faupl Says 


Duluth, Minn.—Democracy dare not fail people in underdeveloped nations who are determined to 
eliminate poverty, disease and ignorance, AFL-CIO Intl. Rep. Rudy Faupl, U. S. worker delegate 
to the Intl. Labor Organization, told a conference on Labor’s Stake in World Affairs here. 

The “have-not” nations prefer to realize their hopes by democratic means, he emphasized. But 
if democracy cannot eliminate a misery of Asia and Africa, he went on, they will turn to other 


avenues of hope including com- 
munism. 

The conference, the first on la- 
bor’s role in international affairs 
in this area, was sponsored by the 
Minnesota AFL-CIO Federation of 
Labor, Duluth AFL-CIO Central 
Body and the American Labor 
Education Service. Arrangements 
were made for an attendance of 
200, but 250 persons were regis- 
tered and the committee in charge 
ran out of supplies. Delegates 
from unions, the Farmers Union 
and the League of Women Voters 
came from a three-state area. 


One of the delegates, Milton]. 


Kangas, 41, of Virginia, a member 
of Hibbing. Local 294 of the Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
was killed in a four-car auto crash 
en route to the meeting. 

Injured severely were IBEW 
Business Rep. Joe Baker, Virginia, 
and Mrs. Laura Love, office secre- 
tary for the Iron Range Laborers 
and a delegate from Office Em- 


volieae Local 332. Less seriously 
hurt were Mrs. Shirley Anderson, 
Virginia, office secretary for the 
Iron Range Building Trades Coun- 
cil and a Local 332 delegate, and 
Pres. Ray Anderson of the IBEW 
local, 

Pres. Arnold Zander of the 
State, County & Municipal Em- 
ployes told the conference that 
the main question before man- 

‘kind is) whether or not the 
United Nations can bridge the 
gap between nations before nu- 
clear war destroys civilization. 
Meyer Bernstein, international 
relations director for the Steelwork- 
ers, called on U.S. unions to or- 
ganize workers abroad. American 
labor cannot permit American in- 
dustry to pit U,S. workers against 
foreign workers in a wage compe? 
tition, heesaid. 

Other speakers included Bert 
Seidman of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 


Research staff, and William Kems- 


ley, representative of the Intl. Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions 
at the UN. 

Workshops were conducted on 
import and —_ problems, the 
UN, ILO, and human rights, and 
what local unions can do to im- 
prove membership understanding 
in these fields. 


Carey Resigns 
University Post 


Pres. James B. Carey of the 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers has resigned from the board 
of trustees of Howard University, 
Washington, in protest against its 
“indefensible” labor relations pol- 
ic 

lis resignation followed more 
than two years of fruitless bargain- 
ing for a contract between the 
university and Local “1, State, 
County & Municipal Employes, 


covering 30 cafeteria employes. 
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_AFL-ClIO. NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C.. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY, 7, 1959 


THE DIAMOND ANNIVERSARY award of the U.S. Civil Service Comintasion 3 is peemated to the 
_AFL-CIO Government Employes Council in recognition of its “important contributions to the federal | ‘ 
. civil service.” Council Pres. William C. Doherty (second from left) accepts the plaque from Civil 
Service Commissioner Barbara Gunderson. At left is White House Special Ass’t. Rocco C. Siciliano. 
To Mrs. Gunderson’s right are Executive Dir. Warren B. Irons of the Civil Service Commission, and 


GEC Operations Dir. Thomas G. 


Walters. 


Unions Key to Harmony 
In Government Service 


Union recognition is the single most important factor in improv- 
ing labor-management relations in the federal service, locals of the 


Government Employes feel. 


Most locals, regardless of whether they find existing-conditions 
as good or bad, described a strong union recognition law as the 


key to a sound relationship in re- 
plies to a questionnaire distributed 
by the union’s national office. 
Among the first 127 locals re- 
plying, 32 percent described la- 
bor relations as very good; 31 
percent as fair; 18 percent as 
poor; 15 percent as good and 4 
percent as “perfect.” 

The AFGE understook the grass- 
roots evaluation of employe-man- 
agement conditions in the light of 
a letter Rocco Siciliano, Pres. 
Eisenhower’s personnel advisor, 


‘Toby’ Lyon, 
Ex-Officer | 
of ITU, Dies 


Brattleboro, Vt.—Charles M. 
(Toby) Lyon, until recently first 
vice president of the Typographical 
Union, died here unexpectedly at 
the age of 63. He was on an as- 
signment as an ITU international 
representative. 

Lyon served as ITU vice presi- 
dent from 1950 to 1958, when he 
declined to run for re-election. He 
‘then accepted appointment to his 
former position as ITU represen- 
tative. 

He had served as president of 
the Lynn, Mass., local for 15 years 
and as head of the New England 
Conference of Typographical Un- 
ions. .He had been a union mem- 
ber for 40 years. 


sent federal agencies last June di- 
recting them to try to improve re- 
lations with their workers. 


Improvement Seen 

A breakdown of replies from De- 
fense Dept. establishments showed 
AFGE local lodges regard relations 
with management as very good in 
40 percent of the answers; fair in 
30 percent; poor in 14 percent; 
good in 12 percent and “perfect” 
in 4 percent. 

Of those which reported fair or 
poor conditions, 38 percent noted 
signs of improvement. Among 
non-Defense agencies, 16 percent 
of those reporting fair or poor con- 
ditions cited indications of improve- 
ment. 

The locals listed lack of con- 
sultation with employe groups as 
the major cause of poor labor 
relations and low morale. Con- 
versely, locals reporting good re- 
lations attributed them to consul- 
tations with employe groups in 
advance of major changes, with 
careful consideration of nee 
suggestions. 

The survey also showed: 

@ Friction between military per- 
sonnel and civilian employes is a 
fruitful source of grievances. 

e@ Employes sometimes fear “re- 
prisals” if they join a union or back 
union drives for personnel policy 
changes. 

e@ Field supervisors who deal di- 
rectly with workers sometimes do 
not reflect the desire for better la- 
bor-management relations held by 
many agency heads. 


Meany Hails Brotherhood 


As Basic to Trade Unions 


The labor movement, founded upon the principle of broth- 
erhood, staunchly supports National Brotherhood Week, AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany said in endorsing the observance 
scheduled for the week of Feb. 15. 

“The brotherhood of workers in free and democratic trade 
unions is fundamental to social and economic progress for 
American wage-earners,” he said. “Discrimination because 
of race, creed, color or national origin is 
repugnant te the American labor movement. 

“Discrimination breeds hatred and conflict. It seeks to 
erect an artificial barrier between workers whose future de- 
pends upon unity, mutual regard and respect, and an under- 
standing and appreciation of the worth of a human being. 
The AFL-CIO is dedicated to the eradication of discrimina- 
tion and>segregation. It is determined to achieve, in our time, 
the full measure of brotherhood among men.” 


is thus especially 


Central Bod 


Picks Doctor 
As Officer 


Hillsboro, Ore.— There aren't 
many physicians who carry union 
cards. There are fewer still who 
are active union members. There 
may be a handful who serve as 
officers of their local unions. 

But the Washington County La- 
bor Council believes it is the only 
pare fo ase oeent _eey had Reve a 


BEER 


DR. Cc. “a NEWBERRY 
Physician with a Mission 


practicing physician as an elected 
officer. ; 

Dr. Charles L. Newberry, chosen 
to serve as secretary-treasurer of 
the council, is a charter member of 
State, County & Municipal Em- 
ployes Local 340. 

He is also health officer for 
Washington County, a post he has 
held since 1957. Previously he 
had served with several govern- 
ment agencies and on foreign serv- 
ice missions for the United Na- 
tions Relief & Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration after World War II. 

Newberry told the Oregon La- 
bor Press: “My interest in or- 
ganized labor is identical to my 
thoughts on public health. I 
believe better working and living 
conditions promote better pub- 
lic health.” 

Named to serve with him as offi- 
cers of the council were Charles 
Rilea, president; Russell Rice, vice 
president; Charles Sherrett, war- 
den, and F. J. Smith, trustee. 


Ramsey in Korea 
On Church Mission 


John G. Ramsey, Steelworkers’ 
international representative for 
community relations and co-chair- 
man of the Religion & Labor 
Foundation, has gone to Korea 
at the behest of the Commission 
on Ecumenical Mission and Re- 
lations of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. to help lay 
the groundwork for industrial 


evangelism, 


Breakthrough i in South: 


Union Leaflets Win 
Textile Wage Boost 


By Dave Perlman 

Charlotte, N. C.—Two million hard-hitting union leaflets tr 
gered the long overdue pay raises which are being “aned: ‘by 
growing number of non-union textile manufacturers. 


For two months preceding announcement of the raises, organizgy 
for the Textile Workers Union of America had been handbilli 


workers at 400 southern textile 
mills, hammering away at the twin 
themes: “It’s time for a pay raise” 
and “But to get it, you need a 
union.” 

Officials of TWUA's southern 
region describe the response of the 
mill workers as “tremendous.” 
After years of fear resulting from 
such union-busting tactics as clos- 
ing down plants where workers or- 
ganize, the climate for organizing 
is changing, TWUA field represen- 
tatives here say. 

An immediate target of the 
TWUA drive is the J. P. Stevens 
& Co. chain. The union has pe- 
titioned for an NLRB election at 
four plants in Roanoke Rapids, 
N.C. 

There had been rumblings in the 
textile industry for some months 
that a pay raise—the first since a 
10-cent hourly increase in 1956— 
was inevitable this year. 

One leading manufacturer 
even expressed the hope that 
Congress would raise the mini- 
mum wage to $1.25 so that 
mills which granted a. raise 
would not be put at a competi- 
tive disadvantage by mills which 
refused to go along. But for 
months no manufacturer in the 
traditionally cut-throat industry 
seemed prepared to make the 
first move. 

Then came the TWUA campaign 
and the stirrings of discontent 
among half a million “mill hands” 
in the South. t 

Cannon Mills, big producers of 
sheets and towels, was the first to 
break. 


Word Passed Around 

With union talk spreading 
throughout its plants, the company 
passed the word to its employes 
that the minimum wage would go 
up to $1.25—about a 15-cent raise 
for the lowest-paid groups—with 
employes above the minimum get- 
ting a 10-cent hike. 

It was from the TWUA, in- 
cidentally, and not the company, 
that the newspapers first learned 
of the breakthrough’ in the wage 
barrier. Union supporters in the 
plant passed on to TWUA the 
news which had been circulated 
in the mills by the foremen. - 

Within a few days, the resist- 
ance of a large part of the textile 
industry to a wage increase had 


‘the contracts have no specific ter- 


The union has served formal 
now represents a majority of their’ 
employes and is ready to enter into 
contract negotiations. | 

Among the newly-organized 
hospitals is Mount Sinai, one of 
the city’s ‘biggest. Here, the union 
reports, more than 700 of the 
1,000 workers teceive less than $1 
an hour. Some are paid only $32 
for a 44-hour, 6-day week. 

Majorities have also been ob- 
tained at Beth David, Bronx Hos- 
pital and the Jewish Hospital of 
Brooklyn. 

The RWDSU organizing drive 
mushroomed from Montefiore 


Hospital in the Bronx, where em- 


crumbled. Some 20 major mills: 


Bosses Acknowledge | 
Productivity Jump 


From the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of Feb, 2: 

“Textile wage increases 
- « - Will offer little ammuni- 
tion to critics of labor who 
blame inflation on pay boosts. 

“Though mills hope higher 
wages will push cloth prices 
up, the Textile Workers Un- 
jon calculates mill produc- 
tivity has risen 18 percent 
since the 1956 pay boost— 
workers now turn out an av- 
erage of 12.5 yards of fabric 
per manhour, it says, against 
7 10.6 yards two years ago. 

“Managemeit men haven't 
quarreled with these figures; 
some, indeed, have. been 
using it themselves in dis- 
cussing productivity.” 


j 
} 
i 
} 


immediately followed suit and most 
other firms said they were “‘conm 
sidering” the. matter. ; 

The TWUA has wired all of its 
southern locals recommending that 
contracts with organized textile 
mills be reopened to negotiate 
wage increases for 70,000 workers 
represented by the union. Most of 


mination dates but can be reopened 
by either side on 30 to 60 days 
notice. 

*. .. To Keep Union Away’ 

The Wall Street Journal reported 
that several mill owners cited the 
wage’ increases “as a good way to 
keep’ the union away from their 
doors.” 

It didn’t work out quite that 
way, however. 


Within 48 hours after Cannon 
Mills promised to raise pay, 
_'TWUA organizers were at the 
gates of as many plants as they 
could cover with a double-bar- 
reled handbill: 


“Did You Get a Raise?” the 
handbills asked- workers at mills 
where wages were not being 
boosted. 

“If Not, Then Why Not?” 

And where workers had been 
promised a 10-cent raise and a 
$1.25 minimum, the TWUA told 
them: “You Can Win More!” 


Hospital Organization. 
Booms in New York City 


New York—More than 6,000 workers at private, non-profit 
hospitals in New York have caught the union fever and officers 
of Retail Drug Local 1199, Retail, Wholesale & Department Store 
Union, say membership applications are averaging 200 a day. 


notice on four hospitals that it 


ployes voted 628 to 31 for union 
representation. 


More than 500 union mem- 
bers have served as volunteer or- 
in the union’s “crack of 
dawn” leaflet brigade. By pass- 
ing out leaflets at hospital en- 
trances before going to their reg- 
ular jobs, they supplemented the 
full-time activities of organizers 
for Retail Drug Local 1199 and 
the international union. 
The organizing campaign is now 
being spurred by rank-and-file 


committees which have been set 


up in more than a score of the 


city’s major hospitals. 
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Bills in Both Houses: 


Bipartisan Dirive’ in Congress. 


For U.S. J obless Aid Standards 


A bipartisan drive has been launched in the 86th Congress for enactment of federal minimum stand- 
ards which states must follow in their unemployment compensation programs to halt 20 years of, 


Ba ws 


By Gene Zack 


deterioration in the nation’s jobless pay system. 


Representatives Frank M.. Karsten (D-Mo.) and Thaddeus M. Machrowicz (D-Mich. }, joined by 
119 of their Democratic ‘and Republican colleagues in the House, introduced legislation calling for: 


@ Payment of benefits equal to 
at least 50 percent of the worker’s 
weekly wage but not more than 
two-thirds of the average weekly 
state wage. 

@ Establishment of a uniform’ 
benefit period of 39 weeks. 

@ Extension of coverage to 
employers of one or more work- 
ers, excluding domestics and agri- 
cultural workers. 

In a major House speech, Kar- 
sten said the compensation system 
has been “slipping backward” 
since it went into effect in 1939. 
Karsten said that benefits originally 
offset 50 percent of a worker’s lost 
wages, but that they now replace 
only one-third of his weekly pay. 

The AFL-CIO has long called 
for establishment of federal 
standards, below which the states 
could not slip, in order to carry 
out the objectives of the original 
compensation system and to 
wipe out the gross inequities be- 
tween programs in the various 
states. 

Legislation similar to the Kar- 
sten-Machrowicz bill was filed in 
the Senate by Senators John F. 
Kennedy (D-Mass.), Eugene J. 
McCarthy (D-Minn.) and Clifford 
P. Case (R-N. J.), on behalf of a 
bipartisan coalition of 31 senators. 

The Administration’s position on 
unemployment improvements was 
not immediately clear. 

Administration Confused 

Tn his Economic Report to Con- 
gress last month, Pres. Eisenhower 
said he favored greater benefits for 
a longer period coupled with ex- 
tension of coverage to millions now 


excluded. But he failed to spell] 


out whether he would ask actual 
federal minimum standards. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
told the Bricklayers’ convention in 
October 1958 that he hoped Con- 
gress would “set at the federal level 
a standard which the states could 
properly follow.” 

However, two days after 
Eisenhower sent his Economic 
message to Congress, Mitchell 
told a press conference the ques- 
tion of federal standards was 
“stil under discussion” within 
the Administration. 

In the past, the President and 
his labor secretary have confined 
their efforts to exhorting the states 
to beef up their own programs. 
In ducking the subject of federal 
standards, they apparently were 
following Eisenhower's long-stand- 


ing policy of avoiding what he con- 
siders federal encroachment on 
“states’ rights.” 

Mitchell appeared.to modify this 

“encroachment” position at his 

January press conference when he 
told reporters: 

“You must realize that under the 
federal-state system now there are 
some 38 federal standards written 
into the law, so this question of 
federal standards is not ew, it is 
not novel. It is an accepted fed- 


-eral-state relationship which now 


exists.” 
Relief Called Better 

In introducing the bill in the 
House, Karsten said weekly com- 
pensation benefits “are so inade- 
quate that insured workers and 
their families are moving from the 
unemployment compensation rolls 
to the relief rolls.” 

State legislatures, he said, have 
refused to make significant im- 
provements in ‘their jobless pay 
programs because they fear whole- 
sale migration of industry ‘to states 
which maintain low employer pay- 
roll taxes for unemployment com- 
pensation by paying “wholly in- 
adequate weekly benefits . . . for 
inadequate periods of time.” 

Karsten said federal standards 

have been endorsed by Dr. 
Arthur Burns, former chairman 
of Pres. Eisenhower’s Council 
of Economic Advisors, the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund Re- 
port of April 1958, and the 
public and ‘labor members of 
the Federal Advisory Council 
on Economic Security. 

Machrowicz said the 85th Con- 
gress had the opportunity to enact 
federal standards last year at the 
depth of the recession, but chose 
instead to pass a Temporary Un- 
employment _ Compensation Act 
which gave states the “option” of 
accepting or rejecting federal ad- 
vances to extend by 50 percent the 
period for paying jobless benefits. 

In the Senate, Kennedy said the 
experience of the 1957-58 reces- 
sion “demonstrated beyond any 
lingering doubt that there is a great 
need for nation-wide minimum 
standards” to “cushion any reces- 
sion, alleviate individual hardship, 
and speed national recovery.” 

“Although we confidently look 
forward to continued economic ex- 
pansion and decreasing unemploy- 
ment in the near future,” Kennedy 


continued, “we must also expect 


Of AFL-CIO 


wrote the AFL-CIO, 


a high level of productivity. 


image of America abroad. 


is director. 


USIA Plans World Use 


The U. S. Information Agency has voiced high praise for 
the AFL-CIO film series, “Americans at Work,” and has ex- 
pressed its sincere thanks that prints have been made avail- 
able to it for use in overseas countries. 

“Your generous and public-spirited grant of overseas rights 
to use these films will now make it possible for us to show 
audiences around the world how Americans earn their living,” 
Bernard Wiesman, USIA advisor on labor and mintority affairs, 


Your series shows that American wage earners are both 
skilled and industrious, that they take pride in their work, 
that they enjoy good working conditions, that they are pro- 
vided with modern equipment and are encouraged te achieve 


“All of these factors are important in creating a favorable 
It creates the sense of kinship. 
which is extremely important if the unity of free labor is to 
be preserved and strengthened.” 

The “Americans at Work” film series is prepared by the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Public Relations, of which Albert J. Zack 


Film Series 


that there will continue to be pock- | 
ets of unemployment and we must 
be prepared to combat temporary 
setbacks to the economy. . 
~. “We must not allow the glow- | 
ing predictions of prosperity in 
1959 to blind us to the fact that 
over 4 million wage earners are 
still unemployed. This repre- 
sents 6 percent of our labor 
force.” . 
Case said that in the interstate 
competition to attract industry, job- 
less benefits frequently are kept 
low. “A study of unemployment 
insurance programs in the states,” 
the New Jersey Republican said, 
“makes it hard to escape the con- 
clusion that some states have kept 
their unemployment benefit levels 
and tax rates low in order to attract 
new industry. 

“These state Sepislatures that 
want to improve outmoded unem- 
ployment insurance standards are 
unable to do an adequate job be- 
cause they fear the loss of industry 
to states with substandard benefit 
rates.” 


N.Y. Labor Hits 
Rockefeller’s 
Tax Proposal 


Albany, N. Y.—The New York 
State AFL-CIO has sharply criti- 
cized new tax proposals of Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller (R) as “dis- 
criminatory and regressive.” 

The state labor group charged 
the proposed higher income taxes 
“will hit hardest the people least 
able to pay, while leaving wide 
open existing loopholes and ignor- 
ing untapped tax sources.” 

A married couple with two chil- 
dren earning $4,000 a year would 
have a 166 percent hike in taxes, 
while the increase for a couple 
with a $20,000 income would be 
only 20 percent, the State AFL- 
CIO asserted. 


Council Pres. Harold C. Han- 
over said the proposed income 
tax changes, coming on top of a 
rushed-through increase in state 
gasoline and diesel fuel taxes, 
“tightens the taxation strangle- 
hold around the necks of the 
people.” 

Hanover said labor will urge 
members of the state legislature to 
resist pressure to “rubber-stamp 
this program without change.” 

He said legislators should “insist 


amended as to place the heaviest 
burden where it is most easily 
borne, and the lesser burden on 
those whose job of supporting a 
family is already most difficult.” 


Tobacco Union Raises 
Effective for 20,000 


Twenty thousand workers at the 
American Tobacco Co., Philip 


‘| Morris and Liggett & Myers have 


received automatic 7-cent hourly 
wage increases under contracts 
negotiated in 1957 by the Tobacco 
Workers. 

The union-negotiated pay raise 
did not affect R. J. Reynolds Co., 
which does not have a contract 
with the Tobacco Workers. Union 
members are urged not to buy the 
company’s brands of cigarettes— 
Camel, ‘Winston, Salem and Cava- 


that this tax program be so. 


lier—because of the firm’s anti-. 


‘p, ¢, SktURDAY, FEBRUARY. a 1959 


visit to the United States. Meany 


Dept. 


AFL-CIO PRES. GEORGE MEANY and Argentina’s Pres. Arturo 
Frondizi confer at Miami Beach, Fla., during Frondizi’s good-will 


attended a session of the Execu- 


tive Council of the AFL-CIO ee and Construction Trades 


in 1950. 


McClellan Probes Fee 
In Racetrack Dispute 


The McClellan special Senate committee began its third year of 
operations with testimony that Charles Johnson, Jr., international 
vice-president of the Carpenters, allegedly received a $30,000 fee 
for settling a jurisdictional strike at a New York City area racetrack 


investment broker who owned the 

Yonkers Raceway in fashionable 

Westchester County, told the com- 

mittee headed by Sen. John L. Mc- 

Clellan (D-Ark.) that Johnson was 

brought into the picture when a 

dispute between a Building Serv- 

ice Employes Jocal and unions as- 

sociated with the Westchester Build- 

ing and Construction Trades Coun- 

cil caused a work stoppage. 

Shortly after the strike ended, 

Herzfeld said, Johnson asked for 
compensation. The investment 
broker said he and his associates 
believed Johnson was mediating 
the dispute “as a service to labor 
in general, and to us as a favor.” 
He said he did not remember 
how much Johnson asked for as 
his fee, but insisted it was “great- 
er than” the $30,000 figure final- 
ly settled upon. 

The money, he said, was paid to 
Johnson, his son, Charles III, and 
his brother, William R. Johnson. 
Herzfeld said each man received 
two $5,000 checks—one in June 
1950 and the other the following 
November. During 1951, he said, 
Johnson received another $7,000 
as labor relations consultant to the 
race track. i 

Crosby Acquitted 

Meanwhile, Federal District 
Judge Joseph R. Jackson of Wash- 
ington, D. C., acquitted Clyde C. 
Crosby, Portland, Ore., Teamster 
organizer, of a charge that he com- 
mitted perjury before the McClel- 
lan committee in 1957. 

Crosby, an early witness before 
the committee, was charged with 
having lied when he denied taking 
part in a meeting in November 
1954 with Portland racketeer James 
(Big Jim) Elkins and suspended 
Oregon Liquor Control Commis- 
sioner Thomas Sheridan. 

‘ * Judge Jackson, in an oral rul- 
ing, held that the Senate commit- 
tee did not act within its statu- 
tory authority on a matter con- 
nected with legislation when it 
was questioning Crosby. He dis- 
missed the jury of seven women. 
and five men. 

Committee Counsel Robert F. 
Kennedy, probing other financial 
dealings that involved Johnson, in- 
troduced records designed to show 
that the Carpenters’ official received 
$96,572 in commissions and ex- 
penses for selling lubricants to con- 
tractor friends over a 7-year period. 


“| union policies, 


Edward H. Weiss, owner of the 


- Nathan E. Herzfeld, New York 


oil company, confirmed the accur- 
acy of the records. He said John- 
son was hired as a salesman to give 
his firm a contact with New Yoik 


building contractors, all of whom - 


had contracts with the Carpenters. 


Guild Wins 
4-Year Fight, 


Gets $1 Million 


(Continued from Page 1) 
had received ample advance no- 
tice of the paper’s intent to cease 
publication. 

The Guild struck the Eagle in 
January 1955 in a dispute over 
wages after unsuccessful efforts 
to negotiate a new contract to re- 
place one which had expired the 
previous November. Two months 
later, Eagle management closed the 

aper permanently. 

In making the award in the 
Guild’s favor, the arbiter rejected 
a management contention that the 
severance pay ceased to be an obli- 
gation after expiration of the con- 
tract. 

At the same time, Wirtz denied 
a counter claim filed by the pub- 
lisher seeking $2 million damage 
from the Guild for striking the 
newspaper in what management in- 
sisted was a violation of the con- 
tract. The arbiter held that man- 
agement’s claim in this regard was 
“without foundation.” 

Of the publisher’s contention 
that the Eagle was killed by the 
Guild strike, Wirtz declared: 

“The epitaph of the Brooklyn 
Eagle will have to be that it died 
not at the hands of the Newspaper 
Guild of New York, but rather 
because it had become an economic 
anachronism.” 


Deverall Re-elected 
ICFTU Union Head 


Brussels—Richard Deverall has 
been elected to his third term as 
president of the Staff Union of the 
Intl. Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, where he has served since 
March 1956. 

A member of Office Employes 
Local 153 in New York City, Dev- 
erall for several years was chief of 
the office of the former AFL in 
Tokyo and AFL representative ia 
Asia. \ Sieg 
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Housing Bill Opens 


Congressional Test 


The first major test-of strength 


between the Republican Admin- 


istration and the predominantly-Democratic 86th Congress began 
shaping up as the Senate opened debate on a $2.1 billion omnibus 
housing bill and the House voted $300 million in federal loans 


for rural GI housing. 


Right behind the housing legis-> 


lation, action was expected on a 
five-year, $565 million federal-aid- 
to-airports measure introduced by 
Sen. A. S. Mike Monroney (D- 
Okla.) and approved by the Senate 
Commerce Committee. It is almost 
identical to one vetoed last year 
by Pres. Eisenhower. 

The Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee opened three 
days of hearings on the $11.5 bil- 
lion Murray-Metcalf school aid 
measure aimed at easing the na- 
‘tion’s critical classroom shortage 
and improving teachers’ salaries. 
Hearings were scheduled to recess 
Feb. 6 and resume about Feb. 23. 

Pres. Eisenhower, deeply com- 
mitted to his precariously-bal- 
anced $77 billion budget for fis- 
cal 1960, termed the housing and 
airport bills “reckless spending,” 
and challenged the Democratic 
leadership to couple the legisla- 
tion with “a measure for increas- 
ing taxes.” 

The President opened his Feb. 4 
‘press conference with a sharply- 
worded attack in which he said that 
passage of the housing bill intro- 
duced by Sen. John J. Sparkman 
(D-Ala.) would mean that “right 
off in the very first bill the budget 
is to be unbalanced.” 


Goes on Holiday 
Eisenhower made his remarks 


just before departing for a-four-~}cent from_its present 4.75- percent. 


day holiday at the Thomasville, 
Ga., estate of former Treasury Sec. 
George M. Humphrey, who two 
years ago said of the President’s 
$72 billion 1958 budget that the 
“trend” toward “excessive” spend- 
ing could lead to a depression that 
would “curl your hair.” 


The Administration’s fascina- 
tion with a balanced budget at 
the expense of needed legislation 
is not shared universally by GOP 
members in Congress. The band 
of liberal Republicans who chal- 
lenged the Old Guard leadership 

‘in the Senate at the start of the 


One attitude of the GOP liberals 


was expressed by Sen. George D. 
Aiken (Vt.), when he stated sharply, 
immediately after the November 
election, that the President should 
learn the difference between im- 
proper federal “spending” and 
sound government “investments’ 
to meet social needs. 


_ Clark Amendments Ready 


Senate liberals united in a drive 
to broaden the Sparkman housing 
bill to bring it into line with the 
$6 billion measure introduced by 
Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.). The 
Republican leadership, on the other 
hand, prepared a move to cut the 
measure down to the $1.35 billion 
level of the Administration bill. 


Sen. Homer E. Capehart (R-Ind.) 
promised amendments to eliminate 
the Sparkman provisions calling 
for authorization for 57,500 new 


‘public housing units, slashing the 


urban renewal program to $1.35 
billion, and knocking out the 
authorization for $300 million in 
direct loans to veterans. 


The veterans joan measure 
passed in the House by a vote of 
123 to 83 despite Republican pro- 
tests that it would throw the Ad- 


-Ministration’s budget out of bal- 
ance.. In an apparent attempt to. 


prevent a presidential veto, the 
House coupled the $300 million 
authorization with a provision rais- 
ing the maximum interest rate on 
GI housing mortgages to 5.25. per- 


In the field of aid to educa- 
tion, the Senate heard testimony 
from the National Education 
Association strongly endorsing 
the bill introduced by Sen. James 
E. Murray (D-Mont.) and Rep. 
Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.). It is 
substantially the same as the 
Murray-Metcalf - bill introduced 
in 1958, which never came out 
of committee. 

The measure would make $11.5 


‘| billion available over ‘a four-year 


period on a sliding scale—based on 
allotments of federal funds of $25 
per pupil the first year, $50 the 
second, $75 the third and $100 the 
fourth. 


You Pays Yo 


Who had a hand in drafting 


ranking Republican member of 
From the Labor Dept.’s official 


transcript of Mitchell’s Jan. 22 
press conference: 


Q. “. . . I assume that cer- 
tain work is still being done on 
the Administration’s labor leg- 
islation proposals. Is Sen. 
Goldwater sitting in on this, 
being consulted, having any 
part in that?” 


Mitchell: “No, the work is 
finished.” 

Q. “It is finished?” 

Mitchell: “It is finished.” 

Q. “Did he (Goldwater) 
] have any participation in this?” 
Mitchell: “No, he did not.” 


And Takes Your Choice 


labor legislation? Here are statements of Labor Sec. James 
P. Mitchell and right-wing Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.), 


ur Money 


the Administration’s proposed 


the Senate Labor Committee: 


From transcript of an interview 
with Goldwater on Reporters 
Roundup, Mutual’ radio net- 
work Jan. 18: 

Q. “Senator, you’re now go- 
ing to sponsor in the Senate 
the Administration’s labor bill, 
and since you have heretofore 
indicated that you would not 
do this . . . tell us how this 
happened.” 

Goldwater: “. . . we started 
as soon as the election was 
over—I say we—Pres. Eisen- 
hower and Sec. Mitchell and 
myself and my staff and the 
Secretary’s staff—to put to- 
gether a bill that we felt that 
all Republicans and many 
Democrats could sponsor. Now 
there’s been some give and take 
on both sides . . . there have 
been compromises enough that 
I can introduce it.” 


PROBLEMS FACING the nation’s building fedistey were discussed at this meeting in Mian 
Fla., of the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO Building Trades Dept. and representatives ofj 
majority of business associations in the construction field. Following the session, Building Trad 
Dept. Pres. Richard J. Gray and spokesmen for the business groups said a joint committee from 
employer organizations and unions would study common problems and work toward their solutigg 


(Continued from Page 1) 
posals to approve “rigid restrictions 
on secondary boycotts and organ- 
izational picketing” in the guise 


|of curtailing “improper activities.” 


Existing restrictions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, he declared, are un- 
duly harsh, and the “highly con- 
troversial” issue of extending the 
regulations should be studied by a} 
panel of authorities dealing with 
general Taft-Hartley revision rath- 
er than handled in a “reform” bill. 

State Action Questioned 

Mitchell also ran into skeptical 
questions on the proposal of the 
Goldwater-Administration bill that 
the National Labor Relations Board 
be allowed to refuse so-called 

small” labor-dispute cases and turn 
them over to the separate states. 

Kennedy pointed out that only 
12 or 13 states now have protec- 
tive labor relations laws. He re- 
minded Mitchell that one of the 
difficulties of Puerto Rican workers 
victimized by “sweetheart” con- 
tracts signed without their permis- 
sion by “paper local” officers in 
New York was their inability to get 
protests before either the NLRB 
or a State agency. 

Mitchell said the reason for the 
Goldwater bill’s provision allowing 
the NLRB to refuse jurisdiction 
was the matter of “practicality and 
reason” in avoiding a burden on 
the board’s machinery. 

Mitchell also was questioned 
sharply on the Goldwater-Admin- 
istration proposal that failure by 
a union officer to file required 
reports would result in the im- 
position of legal sanctions against 
the union itself, not only the of- 
ficer guilty of failing to report 
or filing an incorrect report. 

Kennedy brought out in ques- 
tions that since last year, when 
Mitchell criticized the Kennedy- 
Ives bill sharply as offering only 
“illusory” protection against labor- 
management abuses, the Adminis- 
tration’s own proposals had been 
significantly changed. 

Mitchell conceded that the Gold- 


Union Educator 
Takes State Job 


Sacramento, Calif. — Sigmund 
Arywitz, education director for the 
Ladies Garment Workers in Los 
Angeles, has been appointed state 
labor commissioner by California’s 
Gov. Edmund G. Brown. 

Laws and regulations dealing 
with payment of wages, child la-| 
bor, health and wélfare contribu-| 
tions and private employment agen- 
cies come under the labor commis- 


sioner’s jurisdiction, 


Mitchell Under Fire as Kennedy 
Assails Administration Labor Bill | 


water bill this year contained four 
provisions not in the 1958 Admin- 
istration measure — authorization 
for pre-hire union-shop contracts 
in the building trades, a prohibition 
of expenditure of union funds in 
internal -union elections, limits on 
union trusteeships and a prohibi- 
tion of convicted criminals from 
union office. 


Mitchell made no comment 
when Kennedy remarked: “I am 
glad to see those sections of the 
Kennedy-Ives bill last year are in 
your bill this year.” 

Sen. Pat McNamar@ (D-Mich.), 
a member of the Kennedy subcom- 
mittee; in a statement denounced 
the Goldwater-Administration bill 
for incorporating “drastic” Taft- 
Hartley amendments on picketing 
and secondary boycotts. 


McNamara Backs Kennedy 


He supported the Kennedy ap- 
proach of getting swift passage of 
a relatively noncontfoversial bill 
dealing with labor-management cor- 
ruption alone, the Michigan sena- 
tor said, with unrelated Taft-Hart- 
ley amendments delayed for a sec- 
ond measure. ; 

But if this approach should be 
“overruled,” he said, he would fight 
to make certain that other Taft- 
Hartley changes were made. 


He specifically named aboli- 


. tion of Sec. 14-b, which author- 


izes state compulsory 
laws, so as to “legitimize actiong 
by honest unions to protect we 
wage standards from sweats 
operators.” 
He would also demand auth@l 
ization of pre-hire union - sh@ 
agreements in the maritime and 
tertainment industries, correcti Off 
of the so-called employer “fr 
speech” provision, and eliminati@ 
of the non-Communist affidavit mm 
quirement for union officials. 4 
Kennedy in questions bore dow 
hard on the absence from the Golf 
water - Administration bill of am 
provision for summary relief of wi 
vers poh ; 


6a-L-s 
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tr 


ions against employer unfair labal 
practices, to match Goldwater prim 
posals for summary and expedité 
action to restrain boycotts 
picketing. : 
Mitchell after a full day on ff 
stand returned for another roumf 
of questions the following morning 


Labor Editors Organize 


Pennsylvania 


Association 


Harrisburg, Pa—A group of 40 editors representing international 
state, city and local union papers formed the Pennsylvania Labé 
Press Association at a meeting here. 

The .new organization adopted on an interim basis, pendiigy 
completion of merger of the state AFL and CIO, a set of bylawa ' 


and elected four officers to con-* 


duct its affairs 

Membership is open to papers 
sponsored by any AFL-CIO affili- 
ate or a state or central body 
chartered by the federation which 
subscribes to the Code of Ethics 
of the AFL-CIO and the Intl. La- 
bor Press Association. 


called by Michael Johnson, di- 
rector of research and education 
for the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Labor, featured a luncheon 


Participating in the discussidlim 
were Saul Miller, director of pull 
lications for the AFL-CIO, ‘Berm 
ard R. Mullady, secretary-treasuti™ 
of ILPA; James Higgins, assistalam 
editor of the Gazette and Dail 
York, Pa., and Anthony Luch@ 
of Pennsylvania State University® 
Labor Education Service. 

Gov. David Lawrence 
Joseph A. McDonough, preside 
of the state federation, hailed tim 
formation of the editors’ associag 
tion and Earl C. Bohr, federation} 
secretary-treasurer, vennee 
group. 

Interim officers elected are 
thony Luddy of Pittsburgh, pream 
dent; Robert Gerhardt of Ream 
ing, vice president; Elwood Kem 
pley of Allentown, secretary; Joma 


i McCoy of Philadelphia, treas' 
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